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Today « 


PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals”’ into 
regular customers. 
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PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit/picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representatiye, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help youjue helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can Help build 

sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I) But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as/the near- 

m4 est telephone. Just ask for your International reprefentative. 


BAKERY PROVED © 
‘Internation a 


MILLING COMPIAN Y 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE’S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA 


If you are not easily satisfied, IS- 
MERTA is the flour for you. You 
could not find a flour to excel IS- 
MERTA in dependable baking per- 
formance. For ISMERTA is the 
highest quality attainable in bread 
flour, quality based on the careful 
selection of only premium wheats 
of known excellent pedigree. If you 


want to know the pleasure of bak- 
ing at its best, try ISMERTA. 











| 2 FLOUR 
| kxcellent Baking Hesults 


Guaranteed ced . 
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THE IsmeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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| Our exp in the handling of the particul am 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 7 Lp 

| to us through the advantage of our milling locales, is ZA omeod A 

reflected in the flour we produce. mA EL a 

( Oss 

| You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 


from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may, also, 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 


It is an cting and scientific process, lied by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


ENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS MONT. EASTERN OFFICE. 1635 MERWIN 




















55,0)0 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
builfling. Overhead sprinklers. 


Spefializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


rient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dodk capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


Onj{Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorped by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


‘T”  PLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 























THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 








: and economically. 





Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


. For Setter Quality Contril... Use Performance Tested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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Flour bags 











Just buy 
usually b 
cents of 

cost you. 
at one-thi 


You can’t 
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o’s How... 


your flour in Bemis Cotton Bags. They can 
resold, for household uses, for within 4 or 5 
e original price, so that’s what they really 

omen jump at the bargain... good fabric 
d less than store price. 





beat that for an economical, efficient way to 
Hour. Ask your flour miller to ask his Bemis 
pmplete details. 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 





Faithful A lways 


The best friend a baker can have is a reliable, dependable flour . . . a flour 
like KELLY’S FAMOUS. For when baking problems get tough, when 
trouble threatens, you can count on the tolerance and stability of this famous 
brand. KELLY’S FAMOUS is always faithful to the baker. 


VITAMIN 
8 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


, HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


~ PET Rn 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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BAGS 


designed 
































for your 


cusfomer’s 


RE-USE 


The bright, sprightly new patterns 
and colors of Sugorint Bags are an 
exciting invitation for customer 
re-use. Easy and simple to prepare 
for sewing, Sgarint Bags offer 
your customers colorfast, quality 
cotton cloth for hundreds of home 
sewing uses. Fuforint Bags 

give you a sturdier, handsomer, more 
dependable container for your 
product. With production controlled 
from raw cotton to finished bag, 
you’re assured of uniform quality — 
fashion keyed for customer appeal! 


Learn the entire Sugaeint story 


from our nearest branch. 


! Sufonint WILL THIS 


100 Ib. BAGS g* MAKE 


DRESS 





\ ) Z .¥ Atlanta > New Orleans « Dallas 
te c é St. Louis - Denver « Los Angeles 
Kansas City, Kans. ¢ Minneapolis 
New York City, 347 Madison Ave. 
Winter Haven, Fla. ¢ San Francisco 
Phoenix 
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Airy Fairy has always been a fine cake 
flour. And Airy Fairy this year is the 
very best we've ever made. 


























Airy Fairy gives your customer cakes 
that are as light, delicate and delicious 
as the finest that ever came out of her 
own oven. So let’s keep her out of her 
kitchen; let’s make it easier for her to 
buy than to bake! 














Airy Fairy is available for shipment 
in mixed cars with bread flours from 
any Commander-Larabee mill. For a 
trial sample of Airy Fairy, see your 
Commander-Larabee representative next 
time he calls . . . or write us. 








GENERAL OFFIC 
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Editorial . . . 


: No Food Is Fattening 
Or: Dieting Should Be Fun 


IETING too often has been done under the 

direction of cranks and crackpots. But nutri- 
tional science now comes to the rescue, and 
medical diet advice is on the whole emancipated 
from the primitive and superstitious form in 
which it existed a generation ago. Serious dieting 
therefore should be done on the doctor’s orders. 
But there’s one thing the doctor can’t do—he can’t 
sit with you at the table or don a chef’s cap in 
your kitchen. He must simply chart your diet 
course and leave the details to you. 

At this point, however, a difficulty arises. Since 
you must translate the prescription into eatables, 
you must have a calorie guide. Until recently 
guidance of this kind has not been generally 
available in reputable and authoritative form, 
unprejudiced by crackpotism of some sort. A major 
contribution to the tools of dieting, therefore, is a 
book that probably is correctly described as “the 
first complete handbook, cookbook and guide” 
designed to meet the general problem of corrective 
dieting. 

The work referred to is called “The Special 
Diet Cook Book,” a publication of the Greystone 
Press, 100 6th Ave., New York 13. The author 
is Marvin Small, about whom no more is said on 
the book jacket than that he is “a leading dietetic 
expert, who through thousands of personal con- 
tacts with doctors, dieticians and patients became 
convinced of the great need for educational work 
in the field of special nutrition.” Dr. James R. 
Wilson, secretary of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Assn., com- 
mends both book and author. In his introduction 
to the volume are these arresting paragraphs: 

“Overweight is due to overeating. Although 
there may be modifying factors, the overweight 
person is overweight simply because he has con- 
sumed more food than is required by him and has 
deposited the excess fat in the body storehouses 
where it is unsightly, unnecessary and a health 
hazard. No food in itself is fattening. Food is con- 
verted into unsightly fat only when eaten in 
excess of body needs. 

“There is an important psychological factor in 
connection with some special diets, especially in 
the case of calorie-restriction. It is not enough 
simply to have a special diet recommended—a 
motive must be found, and the motive must be 
compelling because special diets, particularly 
reduction diets, are serious business. Eating is, 
after all, a legitimate pleasure that has social 
as well as nutritional significance. This book can 
help keep eating a pleasure for those on special 
diets. 

“It is not the purpose of this book to help 
anyone put himself on a diet. Self-imposed special 
diets can be dangerous. Rather, it is the author’s 
sole aim to assist the person for whom a special 
diet has been prescribed, to prepare more attrac- 
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tive meals within the limits of the doctor’s recom- 
mendation—and at the same time insure the suc- 
cess of the diet.” 

No diet theories or faddist philosophies are 
indulged in by the author, though he does 
point out some common fallacies and set down 
opposite them the truth established by nutritional 
science. For example: “Toast is less fattening than 
untoasted bread.” The truth: “A slice of bread, 
whether toasted or untoasted, contains exactly 
the same number of calories; toasting does not 
remove calories.” Fallacy: “Dark bread is less 
fattening than white bread.” Truth: “Most dark 
breads have a few less calories than white bread, 
but some—like Boston bread—have more.” 

As may be supposed from the wording of the 
title, the book contains recipe and formula for 
about every standard dish and a lot of new and 
exciting dishes, each with precise calorie calibra- 
tion. Specific, too, are the recommendations for 
those who have some particular one of the seven 
basic diet problems. Perhaps some of our readers 
do not know there are seven, named and described 
as follows: The low calorie diet, “for people who 
want to lose weight but hate to diet’; the diabetic 
diet, “for those sufferers who are weary of hum- 
drum meals and severe restrictions’; the low 
sodium diet, “for those who yearn for more tasty 
food”; the bland diet, “for ulcer patients seeking a 
way of relief from milk’; the high residue or 
“regularity” diet, “for constipation sufferers who 
seek to break the laxative habit’; the low fat 
diet, “for arteriosclerotic patients on low fat, low 
cholesterol diets”; and the high calorie or high 
energy diet, “for skinny underweight souls who 
need to normalize their weight and figures.” 

But the thing that attracts us most about the 
book is its emphasis upon the solid and comforting 
philosophy that eating is and ought to be fun, and 
that food should not be a penance or a pill. 


A Landslide for Sandwiches 


ELL pleased is the baking fraternity— 
Wan pleased too are the allied trades and 
other industries—with the national sandwich pro- 
motion undertaken last summer. So now, very 
properly, a second sandwich-month enterprise is 
being launched, with more push and power behind 
it than before. 

The story of last year’s successful promotion 
is told in a 12-page report circulated by the Wheat 
Flour Institute among bakers, millers, grocers, 
supermarkets, restaurants, food manufacturers and 
distributors and promotional groups. The report 
notes that 60 participant-sponsors—representing 
some of the nation’s leading brand names—joined 
in the program, which was built as a service to 
consumers to help in the preparation and enjoy- 
ment of low-cost, convenient, nourishing and com- 
plete sandwich meals during the sweltering days 
of late summer. Support in gratifying measure 
came from producers of companion foods—among 
them soups, salads, desserts, dressings, flavorings, 
fillings, spreads, beverages, garnishes and snack 
specialties. 

This relatively inexpensive effort by the Wheat 
Flour Institute, with an assist from several baking 
industry groups, paid off in millions of dollars 
worth of advertising, merchandising, publicity and 
promotion materials. More than 66 leading bakers 
and countless smaller retailers made full use of the 
promotion. These bakers call the campaign one of 
the most successful ever conducted in behalf of 
wheat flour foods. Experts have been heard to say 
they think it has disclosed a new merchandising 
frontier offering dazzling prospects in place of dis- 
mal prophecies of a declining market. 





FOOD LEGISLATION: Looks as if the several 
new bills slated for the attention of Congress will 
face slow going. The legislators are not anxious to 
take on any new food control measures (such as 
those requiring proof of non-toxicity) until the 


Food and Drug Administration wins 
right to inspect food plants. 


back its 
Details on page 10 
AIB CONFERENCE: Considerable interest is be- 
ing aroused in the baking industry over the Inter- 
Industry Conference on Consumer Relations the 
American Institute of Baking will hold Feb. 17-18. 
It is hoped that new ideas will crop up to help 
the industry in getting the average consumer on 
its side. Methods of educating this consumer will 
be discussed. Details on page 11 


SANDWICH MONTH: Ranking with the Better 
Breakfast campaign and the July Is Picnic Month 
promotion is the August Is Sandwich Time effort. 
The Bakers of America Program will cooperate 
with the Wheat Flour Institute and other indus- 
tries to make the 1953 promotion bigger and better 
than last year’s. This final report on the first 
Sandwich Month and a forecast of 1953 plans 
will help the baker in planning his individual and 
group effort for this year. Details on page 11 


ABA GOVERNORS: With the majority of the 
officers and governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. present, a meeting during January at Hol- 
lywood, Fla., pointed up the several problems fac- 
ing the baking industry and furnished some solu- 
tions. A spirit of optimism was prevalent. 

Details on page 12 
FLOUR MARKET: Considerable uncertainty sur- 
rounded wheat and flour market trends at the 
start of February, according to George L. Gates, 
market editor of The American Baker. While 
large supplies and lighter export demand contribut- 
ed to a bearish feeling, effects of the loan pro- 
gram tended to check declines in cash wheat 
prices on which flour quotations are based. 

Details on page 14 


Don’t Miss: Modern materials handling 
can save thousands of dollars for the large baker; 
it can make life easier through efficient use of 
labor, time and materials for anyone. Each new 
method of bulk handling brings its problems—on 
page 70 a new department discusses the pros and 
cons of still another entry. 


Don’t Miss: Ralph S. Herman of General 
Mills, Inc., comes up with some new thoughts on 
baked foods consumption, backed by research. 
Page 64 

(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 68) 


Me ve 
Next Month... 


@THE COMPLETE words-and-pictures 
report of the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
will receive special attention in the 
March issue of The American Baker. 
Staff members will be on hand to record 
and interpret new developments in the 
baking industry of prime interest to the 
production man. The ASBE studies the 
new, novel, and the interesting. Watch 
for profit-building ideas next month. 

@ LABOR, OVERHEAD, packaging and 
sales costs of inferior pies, compared 
with outstanding quality products, are 
equal. True, a baker can save by using 
inferior products. But is this a true sav- 
ing when the reputation of his pie quality 
sinks? The answer is obvious. A. J. Van- 
der Voort, technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker, will contribute a select group 
of tested formulas for one crust pies you 
will certainly want to try. Don’t miss his 
formula feature in March. 
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HOT CROSS PROMOTION—Pictured above (left to right) are Alb 
manager of sales promotion and advertising for the Fleischmann djvision of 


Standard Brands, Inc., New York, and Richard E. Baiter, product ma 
Blue Bonnet margarine in the company’s grocery division, discussin; 
mann’s new 1953 Hot Cross Bun merchandising plan and Blue Bon 
Cross Bun national consumer advertising. Fleischmann says th 
industry will be able to benefit throughout one of the longest sellin 
of the year—Ash Wednesday, Feb. 18, to Easter Sunday, April 5. A 
Hot Cross bun merchandising kit is available from the company. 
details on the merchandising plan will be featured in next month 


Merchandising section. 
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Food Controls Take Back Seat 
as FDA Seeks Inspection Power 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Although 
Rep. James J. Delaney (D., N.Y.) has 
introduced two bills, H.R. 2244 and 
2245, to bring under federal controls 
the use of additives in food products, 
few persons here believe that these 
measures will get far in the current 
Congress. It is understood that Rep. 
A. L. Miller (R., Neb.) is also draft- 
ing legislative proposals designed to 
accomplish similar results and as a 
member of the majority party in the 
House his bills probably will gain 
precedence. 

Another factor regarding this leg- 
islation is the attitude of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration at this 
session of Congress. 

The FDA is primarily concerned 
with its loss of authority to inspect 
plants of food and drug manufactur- 
ers as well as grain elevators. With- 
out this inspection authority—in ab- 
sence of permission by the plant op- 
erator—FDA officials say their admin- 
istration of the pure food and drug 
laws is stymied. They are intent on 
restoring this authority. Legislation 
which would restore this authority 
has already been introduced in the 
Senate by Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) which would give FDA in- 
spectors plant inspection authority 
after written request to a processor. 

The Delaney bill and probably the 
Miller draft as well will certainly 
contain controversial material, par- 
ticularly the definition of additives 
to food products. Both of these pieces 
of legislation are designed to put up- 
on a processor or manufacturer full 
responsibility for the harmlessness 
of an additive before it is used in 
any food product. 


Many Road Blocks Seen 


As demonstrated in the contro- 
versial bread standards hearings, 
harmlessness in an additive is the 


matter of conjecture eve} 


among 


scientists and technicians ¢jnd could 


result in an obstacle to furt 
nical progress. It is doubted 
legislation along these line: 
through Congress without 

down-drag-out fight and if 

were woven into the FDA 
regain food plant inspectio: 
ity it probably would resu 
feat of all FDA proposals at 
sion of Congress. 
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Atlas Takes B 
Softener Ban t 
Supreme Court 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—T 
Powder Co. is petitioning 
Supreme Court to review 
cision of the third circuit 
appeals in the poly bread 
case. 

Judge William Hastie of 
adelphia appellate court 
turned down a petition of 
company for a _ rehearing 
court’s ban of the use of th 
ethylene type of chemic: 
softener, prohibited by th: 
bread standards which bec 
last year. 


he Atlas 
the U.S. 
the de- 
court of 
softener 


the Phil- 
recently 
lhe Atlas 
on the 
b poloxy- 
1 bread 

federal 
ame law 


cts Co., 


The only possible action Picts Co. 


to Atlas and the Glyco Proc 
co-defendants, was the 
Court appeal. 

Possibility of a continuan 
case into 1954 is indicated 
high court’s docket is crowd 
been the practice of the 1 


& Drug Administration tp 


Supreme 


Pe of the 
bince the 
d. It has 
S. Food 
permit 


the use of contested ingrecjents un- 
til a final decision is reachpd. 





In Memoriam: 


February, 1953 


“The sudden death of Ralph Ward has shocked all of 
us immeasurably. Only those of us who have worked close- 
ly with him during the past years can appreciate fully what 
a great loss his passing is to our industry and our Associ- 
ation. As president in 1942-43, as chairman in 1943-44, as a 
member of our board and various committees, Ralph Ward 
has given more of his time, his energy, and his ability to the 
work of this Association than almost any other baker. His 
guidance has been invaluable in our work, particularly in 
affairs of interest to the industry in Washington. We join 
with the officers, governors and staff of the American 
Bakers Assn. in expressing profound grief at the loss of a 
true friend and a truly great member of our industry.”— 
Curtiss H. Scott and E. E. Kelley, Jr., chairman and presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 


Ralph D. Ward, 63, Industry 


Leader, Dies After Auto Crash 


NEW YORK — Ralph Detmar 
Ward, 63, president of Drake Baker- 
ies, Inc., Brooklyn, and prominent 
throughout his life for service to the 
American baking industry, died here 
Jan. 17. 

One of the outstanding personali- 
ties of the baking industry of this 
era and a leader in the affairs of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Institute of Baking, Mr. 
Ward succumbed at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital as the result of an automobile 
collision the previous week. 

A firm believer in the value of 
business associations, among the va- 
rious capacities in which he served 
actively during his career were as 
president and a governor of the ABA, 
director of the AIB, and as one of 
the organizers and first presidents of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York. He 
served as chairman of the national 
affairs committee of the ABA until 
last year. He was also a director of 
the Borden Co., New York. 

A considerable portion of his time 
during World War II was devoted to 
serving his industry in Washington, 
as chairman of the baking industry 
advisory committee to the War Pro- 
duction Board, chairman of the bak- 
ing industry committee to the Office 
of Price Administration, and chair- 
man of the war committee of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Ward was the son of the late 
George S. Ward, one of the founders 
of the Ward Baking Co., and the 
grandson of Hugh Ward, who entered 
the baking business in 1849 with a 
small shop here. 

Born in Pittsburgh Jan. 12, 1890, 
Mr. Ward was educated at Pawling 
School, Pawling, N.Y., and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he was 
associated with Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity and from which he was 
graduated in 1912 with a degree in 
business economics. From World War 
I, he emerged as a major in the chem- 
ical warfare service, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

Ralph Ward started his spectacular 
career in the receiving department of 
his father’s firm, storing flour sacks. 
He was elected a director of the Ward 
Baking Co. in 1922, resigning in 1924 
when the company was sold to other 
interests. He became president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., in August of 
the same year. In addition to its 
Brooklyn headquarters, the large 
cake baking firm has plants in Provi- 
dence and Boston. 

Mr. Ward is survived by his widow, 
Evelyn, whom he married May 18, 
1922, a son, Malcolm D. Ward, and a 





Ralph D. Ward 


granddaughter, Christine Jane Ward, 
as well as two sisters, Mrs. Garnet 
Wood and Mrs. Eleanor Goodrich. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Educational Group, 
Merck & Co. Release 
Enriched Bread Film 


RAHWAY, N.J.—A recorded pro- 
gram featuring stage and screen star 
Frederic March will be made avail- 
able to public schools throughout the 
country as the result of collaboration 
between the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U.S. Office of Education, 
and Merck & Co., manufacturing 
chemists. 

The program, which is titled “Dr. 
R. R. Williams—His Contribution to 
Mankind (The Story of Enriched 
Bread)” will be available to the 
schools on application. It is antici- 
pated that this project will have a 
strong influence in bringing the story 
of the enrichment program to a 
rising generation of bread consumers 
numbering in the millions. 

Members of the baking and milling 
industries will be asked to participate 
by bringing this new program to the 
attention of the schools in their com- 
munity so that such schools will be 
able to take advantage of this in- 
teresting educational project. The re- 
cordings will be given to the schools 
on a loan arrangement. 
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Franklin J. Bergenthal 


F. J. BERGENTHAL OPENS 
NEW INGREDIENT FIRM 


CHICAGO — Franklin J. Bergen- 
thal has announced the formation of 
the firm of Bergy Materials, Inc., 
which will manufacture and distrib- 
ute essential ingredients for the bak- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Bergenthal states that the 
products will be produced in a mod- 
ern plant at 3223 S. Kolin Ave., un- 
der rigid laboratory control and with 
the support of constant technical re- 
search and experimental baking. 

Mr. Bergenthal is widely known in 
baking circles through many years’ 
connection with allied industries and 
his active participation in the affairs 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago and 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

Opening date of the new firm's 
plant facilities will be announced in 
the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Union Plans 
New Campaign for 
Single Contract 


CHICAGO—At a recent confer- 
ence of the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America in St. Louis, the union’s 
plan to work toward a single con- 
tract for multiplant operations was 
reaffirmed. 

A company wide-bargaining ar- 
rangement has been sought by the 
union for several years. The matter 
came to a head last year when the 
National Labor Relations Board 
ruled against the union in its suit 
against the Continental Baking Co. 
for the right to bargain for a single 
nationwide contract. 

A majority of the NLRB found the 
unit proposed not appropriate for 
collective bargaining purposes _ be- 
cause of (1) the long history of col- 
lective bargaining on a local area, 
multi-employer basis; (2) the local 
autonomy of the branch plants, and 
(3) the local nature of the baking 
business. 

Union officials told the member- 
ship that the labor relations board’s 
decision had been made during a 
period of economic strife and in an 
“unfavorable atmosphere.” The new 
union president, James G. Cross, as- 
serted the union will “continue the 
fight for company-wide agreements.” 
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American Institute of Baking Plans 
Joint Consumer Relations Conference 


CHICAGO—tTen prominent educa- 
tors and industry representatives 
have accepted invitations to address 
the first Inter-industry Conference 
on Consumer Relations, sponsored by 
the American Institute of Baking. 
The conference will be held at the 
institute Feb. 17-18. 

The conference will bring together 
members of the baking industry with 
experts in marketing, consumer and 
product research. Panel discussions 
will seek to define the effect of con- 
sumer attitudes toward the baking 
industry and bakery products, and 
to establish means of modifying 
these attitudes to insure the prosper- 
ity of the industry as a whole. 

On the first day, discussion will 
revolve on the scope and limits of 
present knowledge of consumer atti- 
tudes. President of the institute How- 
and O. Hunter will open the confer- 
ence with an address on “An Ap- 
proach to Baker-Consumer Rela- 
tions.” 


The morning panel discussion will 
be moderated by director of consum- 
er service Ellen H. Semrow, who su- 
pervised planning of the conference. 
First of four speakers is Dr. Marga- 
ret G. Reid of the Department of 
Economics, University of Chicago. 
She will discuss trends in the con- 
sumption of bakery products. Follow- 
ing Dr. Reid, Al Pleus, who is man- 
ager of sales promotion and advertis- 
ing for the firm’s Fleischmann divi- 
sion, will talk about the Standard 
Brands, Inc., survey of consumer 
opinion. An evaluation of the reac- 
tion of professional people to bakers’ 
products will be offered by AIB nu- 
tritionist Margaret Delaney. Final 
speaker in Tuesday morning’s session 
will be Walter Warrick, vice presi- 
dent of the J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Mr. Warrick will speak on regional 
differences in the consumer’s baking 
and buying habits. 


Scientific Progress Noted 


The Tuesday afternoon panel, mod- 
erated by scientific director Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, will review industry 
efforts to increase scientific knowl- 
edge of bakery products. Dr. F. 
Eugenia Whitehead, who is director 
of nutrition for the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, will report on _ research 
through grants-in-aid to colleges and 
universities. AIB laboratory research 
will be summarized by director of 
laboratories Donald F. Meisner. Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe will discuss obesity 
as America’s primary nutritional 
problem, and its inevitable effect on 
the consumption of bakery foods. Dr. 
Jolliffe is director of the Bureau of 
Nutrition, New York City Department 
of Health, and is well known for his 
role in the enrichment program. 
Staling, a factor in acceptability of 
bakery foods, and current investiga- 
tions into staling will be reported by 
AIB chemist Welker Bechtel. A final 
talk on progress in quality control 
procedures will be given by a dis- 
tinguished industry representative. 

Sessions on the second day of the 
conference will deal with integration 
and application of consumer opinion 
data. Morning panel discussion, mod- 
erated by Mrs. Semrow, will deal 
with nutrition education. Dr. White- 
head will address the group on class- 
room programs in nutrition. Eleanor 
Howe, publisher and editor of What’s 
New in Home Economics, will discuss 
nutrition education in home econom- 


ics programs. Dr. Philip Lewis will 
demonstrate classroom audio-visual 
teaching aids and examine the value 
of television as a teaching medium. 
Dr. Lewis is chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Chicago 
Teachers’ College. 

In addition to direct instruction in 
the schoolroom, nutrition knowledge 
is diffused by thought leaders and 
opinion molders. Eleanora. Sense, 
Educational Dietitian for Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital, will outline nutri- 
tion education programs in schools of 
nursing and medicine. Mary Kinna- 
vey Moore, director of publicity for 
the institute, will show how publicity 


and public relations programs are 
used in consumer education, and Mrs. 
Semrow will describe the functions 
of consumer service programs in 
benefiting the nation’s nutrition. 

The final phase of the conference, 
Tuesday afternoon, will be a round 
table discussion, again moderated by 
Mrs. Semrow. In this discussion 
means for unifying and implementing 
consumer relations activities to bene- 
fit the baking industry will be sug- 
gested and considered. To close the 
conference E. E. Kelley, president of 
the American Bakers Assn., will ad- 
dress the group on the Bakers of 
America Program. 





Success of Sandwich Month 
Outlined in Brochure to Spark 
Inter-Industry Cooperation in August 


CHICAGO—A final report on the 
success of National Sandwich Month 
is now being distributed by the 
Wheat Flour Institute as an intro- 
duction to a new, more powerful 
“August-Is-Sandwich-Time” promo- 
tion next August. 

The 12-page report is entitled, ‘“‘The 
record of your Success in the land- 
slide vote for Sandwich Meals.” 
Copies are being circulated to mill- 
ers, bakers, groceries, supermarkets, 
the restaurant industry, and to food 
manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors and promotional groups. The bro- 
chure serves as a record of success- 
ful inter-industry cooperation and a 
blueprint for an expanded campaign 
next August. 

More than 60 participant-sponsors 
—representing some of the nation’s 
leading brand names—joined in the 
program, WFI says. The promotion 
was built as a service to consumers 
to help in the preparation and enjoy- 
ment of low-cost, convenient, nour- 
ishing and complete sandwich meals 
during the sweltering days of late 
summer. This broad foundation for 
the campaign brought support from 
the producers, distributors and retail- 
ers of soups, salads, desserts, dress- 
ings, flavorings, fillings, spreads, bev- 
erages, garnishes, snack specialties 
and dozens of other food items. 


Promotion Concentration Sought 


Secret of the strength in the “Au- 
gust-Is-Sandwich-Time” promotion is 
believed to be the concentration on 
merchandising at the consumer level 
—in restaurants and in grocery out- 
lets. Participant-sponsors distributed 
great quantities of display material 
backed by national and local adver- 
tising, according to the report. 

More than 66 leading bakers across 
the country provided complete na- 
tional coverage, supplemented by 
scores of smaller bakery groups who 
tied in their promotion and retailing 
with the campaign. “Almost every 
food item that goes ON, BETWEEN 
or WITH bread in a complete sand- 
wich meal was represented,” the in- 
stitute says. 

The “success” report is organized 
on a “thank you” theme—and gives 
complete credit for the campaign to 
the nation’s leaders in food—editorial 
and commercial. The supporting, full- 
color pages of national magazines 


lead in the series of “thank you” 
pages addressed to participants. Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Life, Seven- 
teen, Everywoman’s and Good House- 
keeping magazines all feature sand- 
wich materials. 

A half dozen national network 
radio and television broadcasts on 
the sandwich theme are specified in 
the “thank you” addressed to that 
media, with additional mention of the 
hundreds of local programs under- 
taken either as a public service or by 
sponsors. 

More than 1,200 daily newspaper 
food editors also featured sandwich 
copy during August—in separate 
stories, syndicate articles, in full 
pages and even sections. The popu- 
larity of sandwich meals, the con- 
venience, and the flexibility of treat- 
ment made National Sandwich Month 
a success. 

The brochure-report also serves as 
an outline for ‘August-Is-Sandwich- 
Time—1953” and calls for immediate 
planning on the new campaign. A 
complete assortment of new materials 
will be prepared and distributed for 
use next summer. The campaign em- 
blem will again be a sandwich illus- 
trated against the calendar for Au- 
gust. New films, recipes, pictures, re- 
leases and consumer materials are 
under way, WFI predicts. 

Kickoff for the 1953 National 
Sandwich Month campaign will come 
with an early luncheon conference 
for New York City food editors of 
national magazines — to provide 
enough time to meet advance dead- 
lines. Similar meetings and mailings 
are scheduled before deadlines wi‘h- 
in newspaper, business paper, milling. 
baking, advertising, radio, TV, and 
retailing fields. Progress bulletins 
will be issued as the 1953 program 
takes shape. 

In addition to the fact that the 27 
million sandwiches eaten daily males 
them America’s most popular food, 
the timing of the campaign is be- 
lieved of utmost importance. August 
comes at a blank point in the adver- 
tising-merchandising cycle of many 
organizations and sandwich meal tie- 
ins bridge the gap. Editors also seek 
something new to write about in late 
summer — and consumers welcome 
new ideas on quick, easy meals. 
Scheduled in August, National Sand- 
wich Month meets all specifications, 
it is felt. 
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ABA Executives Lay Opt: 


Governors Meet 
In Florida, Plan 
Promotional Fight 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA.— The _ten- 
dency of American people of all ages 
to neglect breakfast is a contribut- 
ing factor in poor health, a huge an- 
nual loss of man-hours of work and 
a lack of alertness among school 
children, Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn., de- 
clared here recently. 

“Breakfast is the vanishing Ameri- 
ean of the day,” Mr. Scott told the 
governors. “Information from _ gov- 
ernmental and nutritional sources 
shows that while we are consuming 
12% more pounds of food per year 
per person than before the war, our 
total calorie consumption has de- 
clined. People are eating what they 
want, and not what they should to 
maintain better health. 

Officers and governors of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. met here the latter 
part of January, in a heavy series 
of committee and board meetings. 
Plans for the year of the ABA, the 
American Institute of Baking and 
the Bakers of America Program were 
studied intently and discussed at 
length. The outline of activities in 


general was approved by the gov- 
ernors. 
Mr. Scott and E. E. Kelley, Jr., 


Lakeland, Fla., president, conducted 
the governor meetings. J. Roy Smith, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, presided at the program plan- 
ning committee meeting. 

The governors paused in their de- 
liberations to pay tribute to Ralph D. 
Ward, president of Drake Bakeries, 
Brooklyn, who died Jan. 17. Mr. 
Ward was a former president and 
former chairman of the ABA. At the 
time of his death he was a regional 
governor, a member of the executive 
committee, a majority member of the 
AIB board and a member of the na- 
tional affairs committee. 

K. Stritzinger, New 
York, was elected to the executive 
committee to fill Mr. Ward’s unex- 
pired term, and Fred L. Cobb, Green 


Raymond 





Bay, Wis., was chosen to succeed 
Mr. Ward on the AIB board. Mr. 
Ward's position as a regional gov- 
| 
/ 
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GET NEW POSTS—Fred L. Cobb 


(left), Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., has been elected as a ma- 
jority member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Institute of 
Baking, and Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
chosen to the executive committee 
of the American Bakers Assn. The 
two men were selected to fill the un- 
expired terms of Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, who 
died Jan. 17. 


THI 


ernor will be left open unti} the regu- 
lar elections in late summfr. 

The program planning fommittee 
heard reports on the new [CBS radio 
network program which Will begin 
Sunday, Feb. 22. The new fadio show 
will probably be calle “Bakers 
Theater of Stars” althougt] full clear- 
ance on that title has nc& been re- 
ceived, the governors wer« told. 

The 1953 advertising pli{ns include 
continuation of the serips of ads 
which have appeared in th} scholastic 
magazines during the past]five years. 

The breakfast, picnic <md August 
sandwich month promoifons were 
outlined in detail. A heav:!} support 
exceeding all expectations}—has been 
enlisted behind the Febrjary-March 
breakfast program and thi belicf was 
expressed that this will bef one of the 
most outstanding of all the program 
promotions. The goverfors were 
urged to swing heavily info the cam- 
paign and to enlist other]|bakers be- 
hind the drive. 

The July picnic camphign is al- 
ready in preparation, with reports 
from more than 200 newspapers that 
they plan special supgfements in 
1953. Editorial material Jand photo- 
graphs are being collectf#d and will 
be distributed to the | papers in 
March, for use in late Juge and July. 


ABA Chairmai 
Is Brea 


One phase of activi which is 
projected for 1953 will c:jrry through 
for many years ahead. 

Of the many prom«tions, cam- 
paigns and projects which are in the 
plans, one in particulai] strikes me 
as being of outstanding ifterest. This 
is our drive to build tif first meal 
of the day into somethir% more than 
a hurried grab of a cup ff coffee. 

The true significance,]I feel, is in 
the fact of the baking fndustry tak- 
ing the lead, and making it known 
that the industry is lpading, in a 
drive aimed at a gener¢l betterment 
of health in America. 

There is a vast array of authori- 
tative testimony to support the dec- 
laration that the omiss pn of a com- 
plete breakfast is a ]| contributing 
factor in lowering efficijncy of work- 
ers; in making childrdm draggy at 
midmorning; in the geijferal physical 
condition of an individual. 

An eminent Americzh commenta- 
tor once remarked thjt everything 
he liked was either immoral, illegal 
or fattening. I was remjnded of those 
three forbidden categ}ries when I 
read a talk given in December by 
Dr. Esther F. Phipard @f the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition ard Home Eco- 
nomics of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The talk Was given be- 
fore the conference it] Washington, 
D.C., of the National Food and Nu- 
trition Institute; and among Dr. Phi- 
pard’s many interestiijg points was 
this one. She said: 

“Our national diet today can be 
described as the kinfi our people 
choose under relatifely favorable 
circumstances of foofd supply and 
ability to buy food.” 

In short, people arp now ‘eating 
what they want to eat. That would 
be all very well if they were also 
eating what they should eat. But 
later in her talk Dr. Phipard pointed 
out, among other things, that family 
consumption of calciurh and ascorbic 
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ABA GOVERNORS MEET—Here are the officers of the American Bakers 
Assn., gathered at a meeting of the ABA board of governors at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., Jan. 24. In the photo are (left to right) 
seated: Chairman Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; chairman of the executive committee J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala.; president E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla. Standing (left to right): Secretary, Harold Fiedler, Chicago; first 
vice president Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis.; second 
vice president Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, and William 
Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, treasurer. 


Wonders... 


fast a Vanishing American? 


acid is generally below recommended 
amounts throughout the nation. Oth- 
er speakers pointed out that the av- 
erage American is now eating 12% 
more pounds of food than he was 
before the war, that the total caloric 
consumption has declined, and yet 
that obesity is now the Number One 
nutrition problem in the U.S.—one 
fourth of the adults being sufficiently 
overweight to suffer appreciable 
health damage. 

There you have the dilemma which 
faces the nutritionist. People are 
getting the foods they want, but 
they are not getting the foods they 
need. 

I’m afraid it’s a very familiar 
problem to all of us. In recent years 
we have watched the slow but steady 
decline in the national consumption 
of grain and grain products. We 
would be the last to be surprised 
that there is now a national defici- 
ency in calcium, since bread, next 
to milk, is the richest source of that 
vital nutrient, and we know that 
bread is all too frequently neglected 
in the reducing diet, and it is appar- 
ent that reducing diets are com- 
manding more and more attention 
here, there and everywhere. We 
share the nutritionist’s problem: 
How do you make people who are 
eating what they want to eat, eat 
what they ought to eat? 

I believe the difference in approach 
between the scientist and the busi- 
ness man is that the scientist empha- 
sizes what will BE good for us, while 
the man with something to sell em- 
phasizes what will DO good for us. 
A so-called “health diet,” for exam- 
ple, is seldom advertised as just a 
means of gaining better health. It 
is advertised as a means of looking 
younger. Or living longer. Or hav- 
ing more vital energy —more, in 
other words, of what it takes to be 
a success in life. 

Breakfast is a vanishing Ameri- 


can. Most of us can remember the 
hearty old-fashioned breakfasts of 
yesterday, when men, women and 
children fortified themselves for the 
rigorous day that lay ahead. As 
time passed, however, some of the 
rigor of the day went out of it; hard 
manual labor became less and less 
common-— and breakfast began to 
dwindle. 

It didn’t seem to occur to people 
that with the advent of industrialism 
they were inheriting a brand new set 
of demands—the demands of nervous 
energy. People thought that because 
they no longer had to do the laundry 
by hand, or chop the wood, or bring 
the water from the well, that they 
needed less food to keep them go- 
ing. At the same time evenings got 
longer and the hour of rising got 
later, until breakfast became some- 
thing thrown together hastily be- 
tween a bleary-eyed awakening and 
the morning rush for the office. And 
finally, in hundreds of thousands of 
homes, breakfast became a cup of 
coffee and a cigarette. 


Modern Demands 


That might have been all right if 
the work day imposed no demands at 
all. But where the old work day was 
rigorous yet calm, the new work day 
was both strenuous and nerve- 
wracking. Is it any wonder that, 
with workers lacking proper nour- 
ishment, the modern office work- 
day developed as it did—the 10 
o'clock coffee call, the frequent trips 
to the wash room, the “stuffy feel- 
ing” after lunch and the decline in 
energy in the mid-afternoon? Be- 
lieve it or not, nutritional science 
has found that every one of those 
accepted patterns is caused by in- 
adequate breakfast. 

Take the most commonly accepted 
phenomenon of modern business — 
the “stuffy feeling” after lunch. Peo- 
ple generally believe it’s caused by 
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over-eating coupled with the lack of 
exercise of a sedentary occupation. 
It isn’t. Science has found that the 
stuffy feeling after the mid-day meal 
is caused by eating a full meal when 
the body has been weakened by lack 
of previous nourishment. If the full 
meal is lunch, then the cause of the 
trouble is breakfast. 

The modern habit of eating break- 
fast on the run, or just having a cup 
of coffee and a cigarette, has helped 
to set the pattern of office opera- 
tions. It accounts for inefficiency, 
jangled nerves, lack of energy and 
spirit, slowed reactions and dulled 
wits. In fact any man today who 
wants to get a good jump on others 
can do it simply by having a good 
breakfast. 

Does your secretary make an in- 
creasing number of mistakes as the 
afternoon wears on? Does a cup of 
coffee give her a quick but short- 
lived pickup in energy and spirits? 
Then the chances are she isn’t get- 
ting the proper breakfast. By skimp- 
ing on the first and most important 
meal of the day she is putting her- 
self in nutritional arrears for the re- 
maining 16 hours. Let me quote you 
something by Ruth M. Leverton, pro- 
fessor of human nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Dr. Leverton 
said: 

“We can’t do a day’s work or earn 
a day’s salary if we don’t start un- 
til noon—there is not enough time. 
And if we don’t start on the road to 
our nutritional destination until 
noon, we can’t complete the trip by 
the end of the day. Working all 
morning without eating breakfast is 
like spending money before we earn 
it. Then each meal or pay check 
must go to make up a deficit instead 
of giving us some working capital 
for the time ahead.” 


Getting Them Out of Bed 


The great difficulty in getting peo- 
ple to eat better breakfasts lies in 
getting them out of bed. But people 
will do almost anything if they have 
a real motive—witness the sale of 
rubber exercising devices for devel- 
oping muscles, the popularity of the 
tortures in the beauty parlor, and 
the omnipresence of the girdle. The 
purpose of the baking industry’s new 
campaign for better breakfasts is to 
show that breakfast is rewarding 
enough to get up for—in terms of 
personal happiness, a better disposi- 
tion, greater energy, more ability to 
get along with people, a sharper 
mind and, in a very real sense, a 
happier home. 

I was interested to read not long 
ago a report by the Department of 
Agriculture on a survey of children’s 
breakfasts conducted in Maine. Most 
people tend to think that children 
are happily exempt from the dizzy 
pace of living that afflicts their par- 
ents. This survey found, however, 
that a good many of the children’s 
breakfasts were being left on the 
table uneaten because the children 
were in a rush to get to school on 
time! Isn’t that a pretty good re- 
flection of what’s happened to the 
family breakfast ? 

This particular surveyor found 
that children’s breakfasts were apt 
to run low in calories, protein, iron, 
Vitamins A and C, and niacin, and 
that these deficiencies were not later 
made up. I need hardly point out 
that, among other things, bread is 
being neglected—iron and niacin be- 
ing two of the four nutrients with 
which bread has been enriched. 
Other nutritionists have pointed out 
that children do better in their stu- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS MAKE 
PLANS FOR 29TH MEETING 


CHICAGO — First announcements 
in a series leading up to the 29th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers have been 
released. Program plans for the meet- 
ing, set for March 2-5 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, are being for- 
mulated by Elmer F. Glabe, Food 
Technology, Inc., Chicago, program 
chairman, and his assistant, J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New 
York. 

At the opening session, which will 
be called to order by past president 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, Cal., president Fred Weber- 


pals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
will preside. 
Session chairmen for the other 


eight sessions are: Monday afternoon, 
March 2, Glenn E. Findley, Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas; Tuesday 
morning, March 3, Jack Tesch, Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee; 
Tuesday afternoon, March 3, Andreas 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans; Wednesday morning, March 
4, Frederick W. Rockwood, Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
Wednesday afternoon, March 4, John 
M. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, Allston, 
Mass.; Wednesday evening, March 4, 
Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago; 
Thursday morning, March 5, Ray 
Thelen, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, and Thursday afternoon, March 
5, Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee. 


The special events and their time 
and chairmen are: Engineers Dinner, 
Monday evening, March 2, Franklin 
J. Bergenthal, Bergy Materials, Inc., 
Chicago; Baked Foods Display, Tues- 
day evening, March 3, William L. 
Grewe, International Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Early _ Birds’ Breakfast, 
Wednesday morning, March 4, Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Music will be in charge of William 
E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
Pa., assisted by Harry D. Gardner, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich. 

In addition to the normal business 
of the society to be taken up March 
2, the engineers will hear E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY BAKERS CLUB 
REELECTS JAMES M. DOTY 


KANSAS CITY—James M. Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Inc., 
Kansas City, was reelected president 
of the Kansas City Bakers Allied 
Club by the directors of the organi- 
zation following the club’s annual 
meeting at the President Hotel 
Feb. 2. 

Chosen as first vice president was 
Arthur M. Moore, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and as second vice president 
George Buford, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Both men have been active 
in the club’s work for several years. 
C. Vernon Yost of the Kansas City 
Bakery Equipment Co., was reelected 
secretary, and Edward Tegler, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., was _ chosen 
treasurer. 

Considerable discussion took place 
at the meeting of the directors on 
plans to develop new programs of 
widespread interest to the allied and 
bakery members in the coming year. 
The officers plan a meeting shortly 
to act on some of the suggestions 
made. 
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ARBA 
President 
Extends 
Convention 


Invitation 


as well. 


happy anticipation. 








“Once again it is my pleasure and privilege, as president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, to invite all retail bakers and 
their allied friends to the 1953 ARBA national convention and exhibition 
in St. Louis, Mo., Sunday, April 12, to Wednesday, April 15. 

“Because of the outstanding success of last year’s ARBA convention 
and exhibition in Washington, D.C., I hardly feel it necessary to go 
into the detailed reasons why your attendance at the 1953 convention 
and exhibition is both a duty and an opportunity. After all, the best 
proof of the value of such get-togethers is in actual attendance, and 
last year’s attendance hit an all-time high for ARBA conventions. 

“I do feel, however, that brief mention should be made of the fact 
1953 has already marked the beginning of a new political era in the 
U.S. and that it may mark the beginning of new economic developments 


“For this reason alone it is obvious that another record-breaking 
attendance at the St. Louis convention and exhibition is of the utmost 
importance. For there is no better way to demonstrate to the new federal 
agencies that the Associated Retail Bakers of America are a powerful 
and united group whose legitimate interests must be seriously considered 
in any economic changes that may be contemplated. 

“Finally, of course, there is the pleasurable fact that the type of 
hospitality that will be offered to you by the St. Louis ARBA convention 
committee, and by the city itself, is something to look forward to with 


“In the name of the ARBA and the convention committee I sincerely 
urge you to take advantage of the invaluable opportunity this great 1953 
convention and exhibition offers for planning the future growth and 
progress of your industry and your own business.” 


B. E. Godde 








Pillsbury Executive Notes Unusual 
Opportunity for Baking Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS — George Pills- 
bury, vice president in charge of the 
bakery division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., this month sounded an encour- 
aging note for the baking industry. 

Talking to district meetings of 
Pillsbury sales personnel in Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Buffalo, New York, 
Nashville and Los Angeles, the ex- 
ecutive cited these reasons for “an 
unusual opportunity for the bakery 
business”: 

1. Population is on the increase. 

2. The number of working wives is 
increasing. With 27% of all wives 
now employed in outside jobs, Mr. 
Pillsbury stated that estimates show 
37% of all housewives will be work- 
ing outside the home by 1970. With 
less time for the preparation of food 
at home, they’ll turn to their bakery 
for food. 

3.. Increased income. People are 
willing to pay for quality. 

4. A demand for more convenience. 

“Make your products good and 
merchandise them” is the advice to 
bakers that Mr. Pillsbury issued 
through his salesmen. 

Restaurants will go forward in the 
same trend with quality, Mr. Pills- 


bury said. Today 27% of all meals 
are eaten outside the home and the 
number is on the increase. 





NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
FOR ASBE CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—The special train 
from the New York metropolitan 
area for those not flying to the an- 
nual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chicago 
will leave Feb. 28, according to 
Claude A. Bascombe, again in charge 
of the movement. 

The schedule is: 

Saturday, Feb. 28— 

Leaves New York Grand Cen- 

tral Station 3:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Harmon 3:48 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Albany 5:50 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Buffalo 11:27 p.m. E.S.T. 

Sunday, March 1— 

Arr. Chicago 7:30 a.m. C.S.T. 

Light-weight, all-Pullman _ equip- 
ment will be provided. Further in- 
formation and reservations may be 
had from Mr. Bascombe at Standard 
Brands, Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., PLaza 9-4400. 


——— 
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The Flour Market 





Uncertainties § 


At the beginning of February 
wheat and flour markets were sur- 
rounded by considerable uncertainty, 


although dominated by the over-all 
bearish demand and supply situation 
which has tended to discourage price? 
strength throughout the current mar- 
keting season. Late in January the 
government’s report that stocks of 
wheat in the U.S. were the second 
largest on record certainly did 
nothing to bolster price confidence. 
Other factors influencing the outlook 
were uncertainty concerning the new 
administration’s price support atti- 
tude and indications that export de- 
mand for U.S. wheat would continue 
to lag well behind previous years. 
Wheat futures markets were the 
most directly influenced by these fac- 
tors, and from early January to the 
end of the month the May delivery 
declined 3@5¢ bu. at the various mar- 
kets. Cash wheat prices, meanwhile 
were about stable. Ordinary grades, 
while remaining below the terminal 
support price levels, were fractions 
lower to fractions higher in the same 
period. This situation, together with 
a late month downturn in millfeed 
credits, resulted in a 5@10¢ sack ad- 
vance in flour quotations. Cash wheat 
prices, while sensitive to the same 
doubts and pressures that eased fu- 
tures, were steadied by effects of the 
price support program which chan- 
neled more and more supplies into 
the security of government loans. 


Rush Develops 
on Loan Program 


Jan. 31 was the deadline for plac- 
ing wheat in the loan program, and 
whether the total pledged was as 
large as the previous record of 408 
million bushels was not known imme- 
diately. However, from all indica- 
tions, a rush to get under the support 
umbrella developed during the month, 
and the total amount thus removed 
from free market channels certainly 
has been large. While loan participa- 
tion was heavy earlier in the crop 
year, applications fell off toward the 
end of 1952. Between Nov. 15 and 
Dec. 15 only about 8.8 million bush- 
els were added to the total, bringing 
it up to 342.8 million bushels. It has 
been pointed out that in some pre- 
vious years very large quantities have 
gone under loan in the last few weeks 
of the program. During December, 
1948—when December was the final 
month—110 million bushels became 
loan collateral. About 80 million bush- 
els were pledged in the following 
December, and again in January, 1950, 
the first year the deadlire was ex- 
tended to its present date. Whether 
these experiences were repeated this 
year will not be known until official 
figures are released. 


Pressure Mounts 
to Bolster Prices 


The new secretary of agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, has been under 
heavy congressional pressure to take 
direct action to bolster sagging com- 
modity prices, including wheat. He 
has been urged to halt the sales of 
government-owned grain, acquired 


















under previous suppqrt programs or 
start Commodity Crpdit Corp. pur- 
chases of commoditi¢s selling below 
support rates, or both} Secretary Ben- 
son in his first two}weeks in office 
resisted these urgings and instead 
issued a calm statemént affirming his 
intention to fulfill the requirements 
of the agricultural | in supporting 
prices. Nothing speqdific about CCC 
sales or purchasing [plans was said, 
but one of his top Jassistants later 
declared that there were no plans at 
present for the govedrnment to start 
buying wheat in t open market. 
This method of prife support was 
used effectively a few years back, in 
combination with thp loan program, 
but more recently the loan method 
has been relied on qntirely. Further 
comments and possi 
secretary will be watched closely by 
market observers. Cpngressional and 
other pressure to “dojsomething” may 
be expected to contfinue as long as 
markets remain genprally depressed. 


Jan. 1 Supplies 
at High Point 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that siipplies of wheat 
in all positions Jan.]1 totaled 1,102,- 
932,000 bu. This compares with 1,- 
344,121,000 bu. Jan.}1, 1952, and 1,- 
002,002,000 at the start of 1951. Dis- 
appearance—domestic use plus ex- 
ports—totaled abot 470 million 
bushels from a total supply of 1,547 
million bushels at fhe start of the 
crop year on July 1.JOf this quantity, 
exports accounted fg@r about 150 mil- 
lion bushels and flogr production for 
domestic use accounted for about 250 
million bushels, the/remainder being 
used for feed, see@ and industrial 
purposes. This total] disappearance is 
considerably smalle¥ than in recent 
years, reflecting mdinly the shrink- 
ing export movement, which is off 
about one third frorh last year. 


Export Outlook 
Not Improved 


trade obsprvers still feel 
U.S. wheat and 
tal as much as 


Grain 
that it is unlikely 
flour exports will 
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300 million bushels or, in other words, 
reach the same total in the last half 
of the crop year as in the first half. 
It is pointed out that with Argentina 
now actively seeking markets for 
part of a 300-million-bushel crop and 
Australia also having a larger ex- 
portable surplus from a crop of 180 
million bushels, competition for world 
markets now is greater than earlier 
in the year. However, the U.S. is 
expected to move all of its quota un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, amounting to 253 million bush- 
els. These prospects for lighter ex- 
ports indicate that the carryover of 
wheat next July 1 will be more than 
600 million bushels—perhaps as much 
as 650 million bushels. This would 
compare with last year’s carryover 
of 256 million bushels. The prospect 
of having this huge stockpile of old 
wheat is the reason why markets 
have not reflected the outlook for a 
much smaller winter wheat crop this 
year than last year. 


Flour Buying 
Held to Nearby 


In general, flour buyers have been 
wary of long-term commitments for 
flour needs because of the easiness in 
wheat markets. At one point during 
the past month fairly heavy bookings 
of flour were made, but these con- 
tracts were mainly for 30-day re- 
quirements. A temporary bulge in 
wheat prices encouraged the buying, 
since most bakers at that point had 





Summé." 


Jan. 31 flour quot: 
prompt delivery: 


Spring top patent ... 
Spring high gluten .. 
Gee GOES ecccccice 
Spring standard ..... 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short .. 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clea 





Soft winter short pateft ......... 6.72@7.08 
Soft winter standard]........... 5.00@6.38 
Soft winter straight |............ eo Ee 
Soft winter first cleaijf.......... 4.95 @6.20 
Rye Geur, White ... becccscccses 5.05 @5.17 
Rye flour, dark ..... ecarcesenes 4.17@4.30 

New York 
Spring high gluten .j............ 6.76 @6.86 
ee eee 6.51@6.61 
ae 6.41@6.51 
ES FO ee errr 5.80@6.10 
Hard winter short .]J............ 6.30@6.39 
Hard winter standardg ........... 6.10@6.19 
Hard winter first clefr .......... coe@ ace 
Soft winter short patjnt ......... coc@ coe 
Soft winter straight |............ coo@ oon 
Soft winter first cleifr .......... coc@ one 
BO BO, WEED cccbescvccceccce 5.56@5.65 
Rye Geur. GOP ... .Becccccccsens voe@ one 





of Flour Quotations 


o)*= n sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ee — oe ee. ee = ee 
EG. 14. 22c@ oe. «+-@... 6.79@6.81 
-88@5.94 ...@.. --@6.25 6.54@6.56 
-78@5.84 ...@.. --@6.15 6.44@6.46 
-20@5.69 ...@.. -.@6.00 5.94@5.96 
--@... 5.50@5.55 OEE 3 vec@ ics 
oo@. 5.40@5.45 ..@5.70 6.13@6.15 
--@. 4.35 @4.40 --@5.55 5.83@5.85 
-@. 6.90 @7.10 --@6.30 5.83@5.85 
ooo @. 5.40 @5.45 --@5.45 5.63@5.65 
oc « ooe@. --@4.90 5.08@5.10 
4.93@4.95 ...@. --@5.53 5.65@5.68 
3.93@3.95 ...@... .-.@4.53 4.65@4.68 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
6.65@6.75 6.71@6.82 6.50@6.67 6.30@6.45 
6.45@6.50 6.46@6.57 6.15@6.43 6.10@6.35 
6.30@6.40 6.36@6.47 6.05@6.33 6.00@6.25 
5.90@6.00 5.82@6.17 5.63@6.16 5.85@6.10 
6.10@6.20 6.27@6.40 6.00@6.19 5.80@5.90 
6.05@6.15 6.07@6.20 5.80@6.06 5.65@5.80 
-o@. 2 oD wee ---@... 4.60@4.90 
oo os cage « «--@ ...- 5.70@6.05 
--@.. 5.37@5.67 --@... 5.36@5.55 
oT , wee --@. «+-@... 4.50@4.75 
5.70@5.80 --@. 5.36@5.565 ...@.. 
e@... --@.. 4.53@6.06 oo 
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rround Price Prospects 


very small contract balances. A few 
buyers have extended their coverage 
somewhat, but far more have revert- 
ed to price-date-of-shipment buying. 
Barring some unforeseen develop- 
ments, which would touch off a sharp 
price advance, this wary attitude may 
be expected to continue. Such pos- 
sible developments could include a 
decision by the USDA to step up its 
price supporting efforts, extension of 
Korean conflict, more liberal aid pro- 
grams designed to move more U.S. 
wheat in export channels or a report 
of much heavier impoundings under 
the loan than forecast earlier. 


Winter Wheat 
View Unchanged 


While the condition of winter wheat 
crop has not been an important mar- 
ket consideration recently, more ac- 
curate reports of what may be ex- 
pected will be out shortly. The last 
USDA crop report, while not intend- 
ed as an official estimate, commented 
that there was no apparent reason 
for revising the preliminary forecast 
of a 611-million-bushel yield. Only a 
major shift in crop prospects would 
be likely to change market opinion 
very much, with analysis of the situ- 
ation still largely based on the pros- 
pective carryover, the amount re- 
moved from the loan and the export 
situation. The gap between these two 
figures will comprise the “free” sup- 
ply this spring and be the best guide 
of whether stocks will be tight and 
higher priced or in a relatively easy 
position. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INTERSTATE NET PROFIT 
ADVANCES 21% IN 1952 


KANSAS CITY — Including provi- 
sions for an increase of $1,815,000 in 
1952 income and excess profits taxes, 
net profit of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, advanced 21% in 
the 52-week fiscal year ended Dec. 
27, 1952. This was revealed in an 
earnings report issued by R. L. Naf- 
ziger, president of the baking firm. 

Net sales for the 52-week year of 
1952 totaled $79,319,589 compared 
with $70,005,338 in the previous pe- 
riod, Mr. Nafziger stated. Net in- 
come was $2,332,598 after provision 
of $4,600,000 for taxes. This is equal, 
after dividends on 75,000 shares of 
preferred stock, to $3.23 a share of 
common stock. 

Itemized comparisons between 1952 
and 1951 are as follows: 

1952 1951 


Net profit (after 
SOMOED  cvccces $1,920,678 
Federal income 
and excess 
profits taxes .... 4,600,000 
Number preferred 
shares out- 
standing 
Earned com- 
mon share ...... 3.23 2.55 
Number common 
shares 
outstanding 610,884 
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- $2,332,598 


2,785,000 


75,000 75,000 


610,884 








STANDARD BRANDS PAYS 40¢ 

NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Standard 
Brands Inc. held Jan. 22, 1953, a 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share 
was declared on the common stock, 
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payable March 16, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 16, 1953. At 
the same meeting, the quarterly divi- 
dend of 87%¢ per share was declared 
on the preferred stock, payable 
March 16, 1953, to stockholders of 
March 2, 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PROMOTION 

SYRACUSE — Gordon Cameron, 
manager of Mohican Bakeries, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., has been appointed assist- 
ant bakery superintendent of the Mo- 
hican Stores, Inc., which operates 
more than 50 bakeries in New Eng- 
land states, Thomas W. Dewart, 
president, announced. Mr. Cameron, 
a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama, has been with the Mohican 
Markets since 1932. Edwin J. Mere- 
weather, who has been with the Mo- 
hican Stores since 1932, was named 
manager of the Mohican Bakeries in 
Syracuse. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUDE G. HILL TO HEAD 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago club year closed Jan. 28 
with the annual business meeting. 
About 100 members were in attend- 
ance and the following officers were 
installed: 

Claude G. Hill, Continental Baking 
Co., president; J. T. Shuflitowski, J. T. 
Shuflitowski Co., first vice president; 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., sec- 
ond vice president; Ted Lauder, Ekco 
Products Co., secretary, and Harry 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., treasurer. 

In accepting the gavel, Mr. Hill 
said: “On behalf of the newly elected 
officers, may I express sincere appre- 
ciation for the confidence you 
have placed in us and with your sup- 
port we will do the same good job 
as our predecessors.” 

President-elect Claude Hill then 
presented retiring president James 
Henderson, Case-Moody Pie Corp., 
Chicago, with a testimonial scroll. 

Speaking during the meeting, 
Louise K. Buell, executive manager, 
traced the 10-year development of 
the club from 125 members to 616; 
from a net worth of $4,200 to the 
current new worth of $51,100 with a 
present annual budget of $35,000. 

Setting her sights another 10 years 
ahead, Mrs. Buell said if the club 
follows the pattern established over 
the past decade it might have 1,000 
members, greatly increased quarters, 
and expansion in all segments of its 
activity. 
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Claude O. Skelton Reelected by 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


BALTIMORE — Counsel on sound 
approaches to better selling, public 
relations, sales promotion and plant 
safety, and a review of advances in 
bulk handling of flour highlighted the 
program of the 37th annual conven- 
tion of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. 

The meeting, held at the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel Jan. 25-27, attracted an 
over-all attendance of well over 400 
bakers, allied representatives and 
ladies. 

An excellent analysis of the value 
of and need for good sales promotion 
campaigns was offered by Robert L. 
Schaus, director of advertising of the 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., New York. In the address 
he pointed out that advertising and 
sales promotion are the difference 
between continued popularity and 
forgotten manufacturers and brand 
names. 

Advertising pays off if well planned 
and relentlessly continued, he said, 
advising the bakers to “plan the cost 
and if you can’t afford it don’t start 
it.” 

In the presentation he outlined the 
four requisites of a successful sales 
promotion program as proper timing, 
proper planning and _ coordination, 
proper dramatization and showman- 
ship and proper execution and fol- 
lowups. 

He noted that sales promotion and 
advertising are bound together and 
must work hand in hand as sales pro- 
motion merely capitalizes on adver- 
tising. He further noted that all must 
be based on truth as “nothing is more 
powerful than the simple _ truth. 
Quality is essential,’’ he stated, point- 
ing out that a campaign can only en- 
courage a trial of the product and 
“it then must live up to its claims.” 

In conclusion Mr. Schaus urged the 
support of the Bakers of America 
Program, noting the need for an in- 
dustrywide campaign covering public 
relations, sales promotion and adver- 
tising. He advised the bakers not to 
“buck each other” in advertising be- 
cause their principal competitor was 
not another baker but other foods 
pressing to replace baked goods on 
the table. 

Tying in with this subject was a 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk on 


“How to Be a Better Salesman,” by 
Harry N. Brown, advertising man- 
ager of the Worcester (Mass.) Bak- 
ing Co. In a presentation sprinkled 
with homey good humor, Mr. Brown 
counselled the bakers on his inter- 
pretation of the basic principles of 
customer relations. 

This speaker declared that ‘our 
greatest need in business is better 
salesmanship.” ‘‘We must realize that 
business will not always have the 
exhilarating influence of war produc- 
tion, and when the letup comes you’ve 
got to sell or sink.” Start now to de- 
velop better sales power, better sales- 
manship, he urged. 

Mr. Brown outlined the five fol- 
lowing suggestions for better selling: 
@ Be enthusiastic and that enthusi- 
asm will be caught by the customer 
and result in increased sales. 

@ Be service minded because “serv- 
ice is a prime motivator of sales.” 

@ Never forget your customers and 
never let them forget you. 

@ Plan your work and work your 
plan, improving your selling tech- 
nique. 

@ Write out a new sales talk, pref- 
erably at least every three months. 

Touching further on public rela- 
tions and selling, C. R. Zarfoss, vice 
president in charge of traffic of the 
Western Maryland Railway Co., Bal- 
timore, told the bakers that public 
relations basically means making a 
good loaf of bread. “That is the best 
public relations program any baker 
could undertake,” he declared. 

He told the bakers they must offer 
a program giving a reason for buy- 
ing the product and a reason they 
will believe and will encourage them 
to buy. This must be followed up 
with a consistently good product, he 
stated. 

A call for more stringent safety 
regulations in connection with plant 
and machine operations was voiced 
by F. I. Waite of the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York, in 
a most comprehensive address en- 
titled “Safety.” 

This speaker urged extra precau- 
tions to further reduce industry haz- 
ards in the baking field, declaring 
that the major proportion of acci- 
dents results from apparently incon- 
sequential hazards. 

He urged the setting up of safety 
committees from the plant personnel 
and rotating the duties among aver- 
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age workers. He advocated tours of 
inspection, printed forms to note haz- 
ards observed and suggestions for im- 
provements to be presented to the 
plant manager for review and action. 


Declaring that “accident preven- 
tion is a phase of production,” he 
urged caution against overcrowding 
of machinery and men-and “watch 
out for fatigue as it is one of the 
most common causes of accidents.” 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of the bulk handling principle in flour 
shipments were outlined by LeRoy 
Jamison of the engineering division 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

In an honest appraisal of the bulk 
handling method, he stated that cer- 
tain cost elements will always be 
encountered as some plants are not 
built to accommodate bulk handling. 
He noted that the loading and un- 
loading operation was much different 
in the bulk operation, requiring extra 
cost in remodeling and setting up 
additional equipment and special fa- 
cilities. “Turn-around time is also a 
most important factor in figuring the 
economy of the move,” he stated. 

In a presentation of a series of 
projected slides, Mr. Jamison showed 
progress in the bulk handling of flour, 
sugar and cement in rail and truck 
operations. 

The 30-minute technicolor sound 
motion picture, “The Mark of ‘C’,” 
produced by the bakery products de- 
partment of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
was shown. 

Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bak- 
ery, Lynchburg, Va., was reelected 
president of the association at the 
regular business session. Vice presi- 
dents reelected are: L. Clark Rice, 
Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore; Robert L. 
Stork, Stork Baking Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Henry C. Steinle, 
Steinle’s Bakery, Wilmington, Del.; 
John I. Bowman, Bowman’s Bakery, 
Roanoke, Va., and James G. Stephan- 
son, Stephanson’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bak- 
ery, Emmet Gary and P. August 
Grill, all of Baltimore, are treasurer, 
secretary and counsel, respectively. 

Directors of the association are: 
John A. Kreiling, Cumberland, Md.; 
Walter K. Rice, Crisfield, Md.; Thom- 
as S. Herbert, Richmond, Va.; Robert 
N. Winfree, Lynchburg, Va.; Lewis J. 
Ort, Cumberland, Md.; Guy N. Belch- 
er, Charleston, W. Va.; Jack A. Lev- 
inson, Georgetown, Del., and Charles 
J. Schupp, Washington, D.C. 

Allied representatives are: William 
F. Schoenhut, H. Muller-Thym Co., 
Catonsville, Md., and J. E. McGinnis, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Baltimore. 








POTOMAC BAKERS GATHER—Baker and allied officials chosen during the 
recent convention of the Potomac States Bakers Assn., are shown above. In 
the picture at the left are Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, treasurer; 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, Va., president; P. August 
Grill, Baltimore, counsel, and James G. Stephenson, Stephenson’s Bakery, 
Washington, D.C., vice president. (Center) J. Miles Decker, J. M. Decker Co., 
Baltimore (center), was selected “Allied Man of the Year” by Potomac States 
Division No. 3, Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, at the president’s 
reception they sponsored opening the 37th annual convention of the Potomac 


meeting. Mr. Decker was selected for his activity on behalf of both the ATBI 





and the bakers of this section. On the left is Bennett G. Erdman, packaging 
broker of Baltimore, president of Division No. 3, and on the right Frank J. 
Torrens, Brolite Co., New York, national president of ATBI. Officers of Divi- 
sion No. 3, elected at the meeting, are: Mr. Erdman, president; Thomas B. 
Hough, Thos, B. Hough Co., Baltimore, vice president, and William A. Field, 


Federal Yeast Corp., Baltimore, secretary-treasurer. 


(Right) Charles J. 


Schupp, Washington, D.C., and John A. Kreiling, Cumberland, Md., Potomac 
directors; Henry C. Steinle, Wilmington, Del., vice president, and Lewis J. Ort, 
Cumberland, Md., also a director of the Potomac group. A good attendance 


and timely topics featured the meeting. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET—Newly elected ¢ 


ticers and directors of 


the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. on the stage of William Penn Hotel in Pitts- 


burgh. Left to right: Edward E. 


Hanscom, Jr., ret 


ing president, holding 


basketful of membership applications, with Mrs. Ha1rscom holding presenta- 


tion made on occasion of their silver anniversary. 
Anderson, newly elected president of the association 


Mr. and Mrs. Dean A. 
Anderson Baking Co., 


Warren, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Robinson, Capital Hakers, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pa., newly elected vice president, with Ralph W. Sotping, Bethlehem Baking 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., treasurer, standing behind them; /Mr,. and Mrs. W. Arthur 


Pennsylvania Bakers Aysn. Elects 
Dean A. Anderson President 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

PITTSBURGH—With a good at- 
tendance of both bakers and allied 
tradesmen, and a program covering 
all phases of the baking industry, 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. held 
a very successful convention in the 
William Penn Hotel here Jan. 18-20. 

Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s 
Baking Co., Warren, Pa., was elected 
president for the forthcoming year. 
D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethle- 
hem (Pa.) Baking Co., was reelected 
treasurer. Ralph M. Chantler, Chant- 
ler Baking Co., Butler, Pa., and W. 
Arthur Holmes, Puritan Pies, Inc., 
Philadelphia, were elected regular 
members of the board of directors. 
Warren E. Fishel, J. B. Fishel’s Bak- 
ery, York, Pa., was also elected a 
member of the board of directors. 
Theodore Staab, Philadelphia, is sec- 
retary of the association. 

A. C. McDowell, broker, Reading, 
Pa., was elected an allied trades 
member of the board. 

The opening business session of the 
convention was under the chairman- 
ship of Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., 
Philadelphia, retiring president of 
the association. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by David L. Law- 
rence, mayor of Pittsburgh. Mr. Hans- 
com also welcomed those attending 
the convention to Pittsburgh, and 
reviewed the activities of the organi- 
zation for the past year. 

A particularly interesting panel dis- 
cussion was held under the direc- 
tion of the past presidents of the 
association. It considered primarily 
future convention plans of the asso- 
ciation. Among other things, region- 
al state meetings were suggested, 
and it was admitted that the sum- 
mer meetings are purely social af- 
fairs. It was also suggested that the 
winter meetings start with an early 
lunch, and continue straight through 
with the business programs. It was 
also suggested that the establish- 
ment of local groups throughout the 
state be encouraged. 

At the end of his annual report, 
Mr. Staab was presented with a gift 
from the association in recognition 
of his splendid service to it during 
the past 10 years. 

At the conclusion of the first busi- 
ness session Dean B. Copeland, vice 
president, Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., Butler, Pa., delivered the 


keynote address of the convention. 
This was general discussion of 
economic c{nditions throughout the 
country, an{ Mr. Copeland’s opinion 
was that 1$)3 would be a good busi- 
ness year. 


Premium Use Scored 

One of the featured speakers at 
the convention was E. J. Sperry, Chi- 
cago. In sjjeaking of premiums, he 
said that ahy competitor can exceed 
another bafer with the type of pre- 
miums he May offer. Premium pro- 
moters, he] continued, try to make 
bakers fee] they are right in using 
them, but [n the end they add up to 
a very heey cost. 

Speaking] on sanitation, Louis A. 
King, Jr.,] American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, spoke of the dan- 
ger of rodpnt and insect infestation, 
and advisefl the careful inspection of 
all materi:] coming into bakeries. He 
mentionedjmany ways by which bak- 
ers might Maintain the sanitary con- 
dition of fheir plants. 

The repprt of the treasurer, Ralph 
W. Sotzirg, showed the association 
to be in B sound position, although 
he indicatPd that more new members 
are needefi. 








KEYST 
elected 


Warrer} Pa., president. 





Holmes, Puritan Pies, Inc., Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Chantler, 
Chantler Baking Co., Butler, Pa., and Warren E. Fishel, J. B. Fishel’s Bakery, 
York, Pa. The illustration at the right shows past president, Gerard R. 
Williams, Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., chairman of the Monday 
afternoon session, conducting an open forum and panel session on the federal 
and Pennsylvania food laws. Panel members seated are, left to right: Louis J. 
Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pittsburgh; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees 
Rocks, Pa.; Louis A. King, Jr., American Institute of Baking, Chicago, and 
Ed. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, Pa. 


Another feature of the convention 
was a panel discussion of Pennsyl- 
vania and federal laws, during the 
course of which it was suggested that 
as much night work as possible be 
eliminated, as this would solve many 
bakery problems. 

During this discussion it was also 
pointed out that bakery products are 
only as fresh as when baked, and 
that they should be placed in the 
hands of consumers as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Among other thoughts brought 
out at the convention was that man- 
agement should study route books 
more closely to find out exactly 
where its stale losses are the high- 
est, as it is believed that the ma- 
jority of these losses are confined to 
a comparatively few number of 
stops. It was also pointed out that 
management is responsible for this 
situation, and that continuous sell- 
ing is more important than continu- 


ous baking. 
Robert M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, 
Inc., Evanston, Ill, spoke about 


frozen bakery foods. He pointed out 
the advantages he believes they have, 
and said he is proud to sell them. He 
went into considerable technical de- 
tail about them, and discussed their 
merchandising value. 

Another speaker on the program 
was Charles W. LeBlanc, Research 
Institute of America, New York. He 
spoke of continued high taxes and 





NE OFFICERS—New officers of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
at the recent winter meeting of the group, are shown above. Left to 
right, Theo. Staab, secretary, honored for 10 years’ service; Ralph W. Sotzing, 
Bethlelf’m (Pa.) Baking Co., treasurer; D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harristfrg, vice president, and Dean A. Anderson, Anderson Baking Co., 


the growing labor shortage, urging 
that better use be made of human 
resources, and emphasized the im- 
portance of supervisors in the bak- 
ing industry. 

Also along this line of thinking, 
W. D. Warrick, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago, discussed personnel 
problems. He mentioned the close 
relationship that should be estab- 
lished between management, super- 
visors and other employees. Mr. War- 
rick, who has had wide experience 
in this phase of the industry, made 
suggestions about how close coopera- 
tion between management and su- 
pervisors could react to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

Packaging and other trends in the 
baking industry were also discussed 
at the convention, with the speakers 
on these questions plainly stating 
that the industry is not taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that 
confront it. Greater attention should 
be given to attractive and protective 
packaging, as well as to all other 
phases of bakery operations, it was 
said. 

The final business session of the 
convention was devoted to routine 
group meetings of wholesale and 
house-to-house bakers and retailers 
At the first mentioned meeting “Pal- 
letized Loading” was explained by 
T. J. Slattery of the Metropolitan 
Body Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The re- 
tail session was largely devoted to 
a discussion of taxes, wills, trust 
estates and other legal matters. 

The convention opened Sunday eve- 
ning with the president’s reception 
and a party given by the allied trades. 
Attendance at these affairs was ex- 
ceptionally large (between 800 and 
900). Ample entertainment was pro- 
vided for the ladies attending the 
convention, and on Monday evening 
the Retail Bakers of Western Penn- 
sylvania were hosts at a party given 
at Teutonia Hall. The convention 
closed with the annual banquet Tues- 
day evening. 


SL eertemeemeneesean ann 
NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK: 
Feb. 15-22 


Groups such as the National Red 
Cherry Institute and allied compan- 
ies are cooperating to urge the pro- 
motion of Feb. 15-22 as National 
Cherry Week. Window streamers 
and posters are available to all bak- 
ers to help point out to their cus- 
tomers that National Cherry Week 
should be celebrated with cherry pie. 
Further information is available 
from the institute, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Til. 
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KEEPING UP 
WITH THE TIMES 








Published for the 
BAKERS OF AMERICA 








Baking industry experts assert more and more 
frequently that the profitable future of the 
wholesale and large-plant segments of the in- 
dustry depends on how well new technological 
developments are adopted. 


New methods of handling ingredients to save 
labor costs at every phase, to promote sanita- 
tion, to streamline production—modern mate- 
rials handling is looking toward delivery in 
bulk—utilization in bulk. 


A special department of The American Baker 
will carry the latest news of these advance- 
ments, and will examine the present methods 
so the baking industry may decide for itself 
whether these developments hold promise in 
a particular application. 


This department appears for the first time on 
page 70. Watch for it in future issues of 


The American Baker 
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beautiful breakfasts 


... count them 


yor some people, breakfast is an unchang- 

ing ritual: the same meal, prepared un- 
varyingly - as symbolized in the breakfast 
opposite, arranged after a 1 7th-century paint- 
ng. Others enjoy variety -even surprise —in 
this eye-opening meal. For the adventurers 
(and for any who may savor the reading) 
Loox lists 365 different breakfast ideas, just 
to prove that Americans can have a different 
breakfast every day of the year. Every sev- 
enth day ts brunch. never a menu duplicated 
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LOOK MAGAZINE COOPERATHiS—Timed to tie in with the “Good Morn- 
ing Means Good Breakfast” pronjotion of the Bakers of America Program, 


the Feb. 
for each day in the year. Bakery 
reproduced above which emphasiz 
can family. Look magazine is alsc 
motion scheduled to start in tie-in 





Continued from Pa 


Is Brea 


dies—are better in school athietics 

are more alert and intelligerjt-—if 
they eat a proper breakfast. 

So on the one hand we have ¢ 
cific and particularly intere 
group to reach—the responsible 
ents of this country. On the prher 
hand, we have a group to reaclf who 
have an actual economic interfst in 


spe- 
ted 
par- 


better breakfasts namely, |ndus- 
trial management. 
On the face of it, an emp)pyee’s 


seems within the 
purview of management. And fyet it 
has a direct bearing on his produc- 
tivity, his personal well-being and 
his ability to return good service for 
his wages. 

Take, for example, a firm employ- 
ing 1,000 people. Estimate thq@t as a 
result of inadequate and asty 
breakfasts, the average erpployee 
loses 10 minutes a day, exclusive of 
authorized rest periods, either in ear- 
ly morning refortification, a #luggish 


breakfast hardly 





10 issue of Look magazsne comes up with 365 breakfast ideas, one 
foods are featured in the two-page feature 
s the great variety available to the Ameri- 
conducting an extensive related foods pro- 
stores Feh. 5. More than 14,000 retailers— 


gqet2... 


fast a Vanishing American? 


start or low efficiency. Certainly that 
is a ridiculously low estimate of the 
amount of time lost by most modern 
workers through inadequate diet. 
Yet just that tiny loss amounts to 
a total of 166 man hours a day, 830 
lost*man hours a week, or 43,160 lost 
man hours a year. That figure is the 
equivalent of nearly 22 men on the 
payroll who are not doing any work 
at all, or a minimum average loss to 
the company of nearly $48,000 a 
year. 

But of course you are not go- 
ing to change a nation’s habits 
of eating because management 
wants them changed. Nor are 
you going to change them be- 
cause mothers want them 
changed — although everybody 
knows the power of a woman. 
You are going to change them 
when everybody wants them 
changed—and that is the goal of 
our new campaign. 


chains, independents, cooperatives and voluntaries—are participating in this 
related foods promotion with point-of-sale promotions. Look is supplying these 
stores with over-the-wire banners, which may also be used for window or tuck- 
in posters, and with mats for use in local advertising. The article is illustrated 
with a picture symbolic of beautiful breakfasts, which shows a famous 17th 
century “Still Life” by Francisco De Zurbaran and a real-life breakfast 
grouping which duplicates the still-life arrangement. 


As you know, we plan a nation- 
wide program. In addition to the 
material being made available to in- 
dividual bakers—for use at point of 
sale, in announcements and in dis- 
play advertising—leading magazines, 
including Collier’s, Look, True Con- 
fessions, and Seventeen, will feature 
better breakfasts. Meat packers, 
millers, canners, cereal, juice and 
dairy interests are joining the Bak- 
ers of America Program in this pow- 
erful drive. But bear in mind that 
we could expect none of this to suc- 
ceed were it not for the fact that 
the campaign is supported by the 
findings of the nation’s nutritionists, 
home economists and public health 
officials. 

It is interesting to me to realize 
how closely the baking industry has 
been allied with the issue of public 
health. Today the national diet is 
deficient in calcium. Breakfast is be- 
ing neglected, poorly balanced diets 











are causing obesity. The problem is 
new—but the same industry is in- 
volved which helped to solve a simi- 
lar problem about a decade ago. 

You all know what that problem 
was. The food consumption surveys 
completed in 1939 by. the Bureau of 
Home Economics showed that the 
diets of many Americans contained 
less thiamine, less niacin, less ribo- 
flavin and less iron than was essen- 
tial for health. This finding was cou- 
pled with the knowledge that the 
disease, pellagra, prevalent in cer- 
tain segments of the population, re- 
sulted from deficiency of niacin and 
perhaps also a deficiency of ribofla- 
vin, and that beri-beri, heart disease 
was due to lack of thiamine. 

You all know how that problem 
was solved. Bakers and millers un- 
dertook the enrichment of bread and 
flour. It was the greatest dietary 
project ever attempted in the world 
—it has cost the bakers millions of 
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Romumbon’ Mom! Queen of Youn Heart 





MOTHER’S DAY —Shown above is 
the 1953 official poster for Mother’s 
Day, May 10. Through special cakes 
and other baked foods, using display 
material available from the national 
committee for the observance of 
Mother’s Day, 393 Seventh Ave., New 
York City 1, the baking industry can 
affiliate itself with this important 
day. In addition to the sentiment be- 
hind the day, more than $250,000,000 
is expected to be spent on Mother’s 
Day gifts this year. 





dollars, yet did not cause in itself 
an increase in the price of bread to 
consumers. 

Today we are engaged in a differ- 
ent campaign—but a campaign, nev- 
ertheless, that is directly related to 
the public health and welfare. You 
remember that I introduced this talk 
with a quotation by Dr. Esther F. 
Phipard of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I would like to bring it to 
a close with another quotation of 
hers—her report on enrichment. She 
said: 

“The most spectacular changes in 
the nutritive value of the national 
food supply since 1902 are those re- 
sulting from the enrichment of flour 
and bread with thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. You will recall—” 
and here she refers to a previous 
speaker—“Dr. Waugh’s charts which 
showed the increases that have 
taken place since 1935-39 in per cap- 
ita supplies of certain nutrients. The 
largest increases were for those four 
nutrients that are added under the 
enrichment program ... These are 
important ‘plusses’ in our national 
diet.” 

There is one of many testimonies 
to an accomplishment of the baker 
—a great contribution to a more 
vigorous, a healthier American peo- 
ple and therefore a stronger America. 

Our breakfast campaign can and 
will be still another great accom- 
plishment of the baker, for America. 
We have had nearly 12 years of en- 
richment and the results speak for 
themselves. Give us 10 years of in- 
tense educational effort on better 
breakfast, with all the tremendous 
support we have from other indus- 
tries, and additional credit will be 
due the baker for another truly sig- 
nificant contribution to a healthier 
people. 

It goes without saying, that much 
of the success of our campaign rests 
in no small degree right here in this 
room. With the whole-hearted sup- 
port and leadership of the associa- 
tion’s board of governors, pointing 
the way to other bakers, we can 
reach our goal. I urge all of you to 
swing your whole weight behind this 
great bakers of America promotional 
campaign. 
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“Start the Day the Baker’s Way” 


ARBA Joins Better Breakfast Drive 


Cooperating with the other promo- 
tions of the baking industry and 
companies serving the baking indus- 
try, the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has climbed aboard the 
breakfast bandwagon with a valuable 
promotional slogan: 

“Start the day the baker’s way.” 

In a recent association bulletin, 
the retail bakers’ organization had 
this to say about its new campaign: 

“We have often heard it mentioned 
that other breakfast foods have re- 
placed the products of bakeries . . . 
plain and sweet rolls, doughnuts and 
coffee cake. There is no question in 
the minds of alert retail bakery mer- 
chants that the effect of radio and 
TV programs has helped to bring 
about this change to a considerable 
extent, especially with the young 
boys and girls who are terrifically 
influenced by the appeals of these 
programs. 

“What to do about offsetting the 
effects of these campaigns and how 
to organize to recapture this profit- 
able breakfast business has long been 
one of the retail bakers’ problems. 
ARBA now has a recommendation 
which revolves around a slogan which 
will point toward the products of the 
retail bakers which really are excel- 
lent breakfast foods. 

“The slogan was suggested by Wil- 
liam F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cin- 
cinati. 

“It is his contention that if every 
retail baker would adopt it with con- 
certed advertising of products ap- 
propriate for the breakfast table 
and tie in window displays set up at- 
tractively with material such as now 
is available through ARBA, they will 
be helping themselves to overcome 
one of the problems at hand. 

“Prompted by this recommenda- 
tion, ARBA decided to do more than 
simply advocate the idea of the slo- 
gan by making it possible for each 
of its members to promote it imme- 
diately. Attractive streamers featur- 
ing this slogan such as the one illus- 
trated here are available and if they 
are used and the products promoted 
as suggested the retail baker will 
have the opportunity to regain some 
of the business which has been lost 
to other foods. 

“It has been pointedly said that it 
is the task of the retail bakers to 
face and meet all of these problems 
rather than expect firms allied to 
the industry to do it for them. 

“ARBA has long recognized the 
task ahead. It has constantly advo- 
cated the maintenance of highest 
quality in product, top.craftsmanship, 
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Window Streamer Builds Breakfast Business 


aggressive merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling, and sound manage- 
ment. All of its activities are geared 
to help each member to accomplish 
and to sustain successful operation 
of his enterprise. 

“Ad-mats in choice variety are 
available. Order them from _ the 
ARBA catalog. Use them for news- 
papers, to feature holiday or seasonal 
items as well as staples. Employ 
them, too, for inserts—a good selling 
tool. 

“Window Display Material. At- 
tractive, unusual, colorful are the 
best words to describe the varieties 


« a - 
ARBA Members Can 
Get a Singing 
Commercial! 


Announced as “another first,” the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
in its bulletin RM-217, describes its 
latest service to its membership. 
This time it’s a singing commercial. 

The basic theme of this singing 
commercial is “For Breakfast . 
Start the Day the Bakers Way” and 
contains the following jingle: 


Start the day the baker’s way— 
with a breakfast packed with 
energy. 

Keep goin’ strong all morning 
long—just start with a nour- 
ishing breakfast. 

Start the day the baker’s way— 
his foods give you vitality. ° 

Have toast, or a bun, or a sweet 
roll, son—or coffee cake with 
your breakfast. 

You'll do okay if you start the 
day the baker’s way. 


The time required for its presenta- 
tion over the air is 20 seconds, and 
it of course can be repeated as a spot 
announcement frequently through- 
out a day by the member who is 
using radio for his advertising. It is 
available to ARBA members and af- 


which can be _ obtained through 
ARBA’s exclusive arrangement. Al- 
ways something new and different! 
Available at less cost than through 
other channels supplying display ma- 
terial. Watch for the announcements 
on seasonal or holiday displays which 
you can use to mark your shop as a 
‘bakery of distinction.’ 

“Feature of the Month. This con- 
sists of a best seller in one of the 
country’s markets. Streamers, for- 
mulas, merchandising suggestions and 
ad-mats make the complete packet. 
Members who use them describe the 
features as profit builders.” 





filiated associations at $3.19. 

“Inasmuch as the months of Feb- 
ruary and March have been designat- 
ed by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram for promotion with the theme 
‘Good Breakfast Means Good Morn- 
ing’ the release of this singing com- 
mercial is well timed for ARBA 
members to benefit by all the promo- 
tion which this effort is designed to 
receive from food companies within 
and outside of the baking industry,” 
the association says. 

Complete information regarding 
this and all other ARBA services may 
be obtained by addressing the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Tl. 





The mobile telephone . 
service of the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) Bread 
Co. is graphically il- 
lustrated in the com- 
pany’s blotter. The 
bakery supplies baked 
products to the insti- 
tutional trade, so the 
speedy service made 
possible by the mobile 
telephone is a good 
selling point. When a 
restaurant or hotel 
needs additional mer- 
chandise, almost in- 
stant contact with the 
route truck is possible 
by telephone. 
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little ones ig often. 


boking through the window of the bak- 
to remark, “Boy, that looks good!” He 
ough to see the baked foods, but he 
did see the window display—and was attracted by its 
bright colors] In making up cookies, cupcakes, holi- 
ven cakes, try to interest the housewife 
her children—and remember that the 
attracted most by bright reds, yellows 
Although the number of baked items 
made with bright colors is small, con- 
s on an otherwise white cake, perhaps 
using a brightly-colored ornament, will bring the 
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Idea Holds Promise 


y William Schnitzler 


Former Prpsident of the Baking & Confectionery Workers 


Baking is our bysiness. Everyone 
associated with thej baking industry, 
whether he be a [representative of 
labor or managemfnt, is vitally in- 
terested in incredqsed sales, hence 
greater production} If the increased 
sales publicize our industry, three 
major objectives fare accomplished. 
First, production jgains mean more 
job opportunities for our members; 
secondly, increasq#d sales reflect a 
greater profit to fhe industry; third, 
the baking industfy gains stature in 
the public mind] and assumes its 
rightful place in [he community and 
is less subject to attack by unscrupu- 
lous interests. 

Organizations fuch as the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assnj and the public re- 
lations and union label department 
of the Bakery & {onfectionery Work- 
ers Internationa] Union of America, 
are constantly ftriving: to increase 
the sales of thcBe products we pro- 
duce. 

At its recent qpnvention in Chicago, 
the ABA devotpPd much of its time 
to the sales prdblem. 

We have anfidea, which if prop- 
erly exploited, [will do much to ac- 
complish our njajor objectives in the 
baking industry of more sales and 
better public felations, we feel. Its 
effectiveness ig in its simplicity and 
angle of appyoach. It requires no 
tremendous outlay of funds. 

We all know that business and in- 
dustrial firms) from time to time, 
in the interes§ of good employer-em- 
ployee relationship, honor their em- 
ployees with [some type of remem- 
brance. It is pften in the form of a 
turkey, a chicken or some novelty. 
What could bP more appropriate than 
for an empfoyer to say, “Happy 
Birthday” to] his employees through 
the medium pf a beautifully decorat- 
ed personalized birthday cake. We all 
treasure thp sentiment that sur- 
rounds our pirthdays, and to. be re- 
membered af such a time adds to the 
joy of the «eccasion. 











International Union of America 


Birthday cake remembrances by 
employers would be the focal point 
of many a birthday celebration in 
some employee’s home. In fact, good- 
will toward the employer would be 
generated among the family and 
friends of the employee out of all 
proportion to the cost involved in 
supplying a cake for a _ birthday 
party. 

Another important sales angle for 
the program is the designing of spe- 
cial boxes for the cakes. These, too, 
may extend birthday greetings to 
the employee. When a particularly 
large account subscribes to the birth- 
day cake plan, the boxes could easily 
carry the company’s name with the 
greeting. 

There is also the possibility that 
some accounts would prefer a perma- 
nent cake container. These could be 
fabricated from metal, wood or plas- 
tic. It must not be overlooked that 
this type of container is an open in- 
vitation to another cake. 

The question immediately arises as 
to how such birthday cake orders can 
be secured. Again the answer is sim- 
plicity itself. There are several plans 
that bakery firms may use in solicita- 
tion of this type of business: 

1. Solicitors may be hired to con- 
tact management of industrial plants 
and business houses and sell them 
the idea of improving their rela- 
tionship with their employees 
through birthday cake remer.orances. 

2. Bakery owners have :aany val- 
uable contacts with other businesses 
through the service clubs to which 
they belong, which would be receptive 
to improving their labor management 
relations. 

3. Novelty advertising jobbers 
would welcome the opportunity of 
adding another item to their line 
such as the birthday cake, which 
they would handle on a percentage. 

4. Western Union, through its 
commercial department, could be 
contacted in adding birthday cakes 





to its list of commodities it sells by 
wire. (Editor’s Note: This Cakes-by- 
Wire plan has been under considera- 
tion several times but has encoun- 
tered technical difficulties.) 

5. The birthday cake plan offers 
a marvelous opportunity for the small 
neighborhood retail bakery to secure 
additional business through the so- 
licitation of factories, stores, and 
businesses within its immediate area. 
Even though there may be no more 
than six or seven people involved 
in a customer’s order, by gaining 
several accounts of this size a good 
substantial business in birthday 
cakes can be established. 

6. The multiple unit operator has 
the opportunity of assigning the 
clerks of his outlets to canvass the 
immediate area in which the shop 
operates. This can best be accom- 
plished by allotting the personnel 
time off to solicit the new business 
during the sales lull in the store. 

7. The wholesale cake baker is 
offered the opportunity of utilizing 
the birthday cake plan by the use 
of solicitors and the grocery stores 
which he services. The grocery stores 
can pick up additional business by 
contacting the management of the 
various firms in their particular 
area. 

8. A wonderful opportunity is of- 
fered the house-to-house operator for 
the birthday cake plan through the 
use of driver salesmen contacting 
business firms. In addition to taking 
the orders for the birthday cakes, 
the house to house operator has the 
advantage of made-to-order delivery 
service which insures fine customer 
service at a minimum cost. Not to be 
overlooked is the fact that the driver 
salesman has the opportunity of mak- 
ing a new customer out of a birthday 
cake recipient. 

In quoting prices to a prospective 
account, the cost of delivery to an 
employee’s home should be taken into 
consideration. How this cost is to 
be computed depends on the area 





William Schnitzler 


to be serviced. Upon investigation we 
have found that in practically every 
city in the U.S., Western Union 
provides special messenger service 
that could well be integrated into the 
bithday cake promotion. 

Arrangements could be made, if 
possible, with a package service to 
have a flat delivery charge. If this 
can be arranged, the delivery charge 
can be added to the price of the 
birthday cake. However, the customer 
should be informed as to the amount 
charged for delivery. 

In the event it is impossible to 
secure a standard delivery charge, 
the cakes should be sold on an f.o.b. 
basis at the bakery. The customer 
under these circumstances should be 
provided with a list of zone delivery 
charges. The bakery should assume 
the responsibility for prepaid deliv- 
ery and add this charge to the cus- 
tomer’s bill. 

When the solicitor has secured a 








Illustration Courtesy Food Topics 


ENTRANCE SHOWCASE—Customers coming into the Big 6 Market, Los 
Angeles, immediately come face to face with this specially constructed, two- 
shelf glass showcase along a railing which divides the entrance and check 
out counter. Murray Silver, Irving Sobel and Sam Cutler, co-owners, say 
the showcase has stepped up impulse sales of baked goods, since it causes 
a double merchandising impact. The showcase items are in full view and can 
be purchased on the checkout side. The space was formerly wasted, the 
co-owners said, but with this innovation sales of hearth-baked bread, rolls, 
cookies, doughnuts, cup cakes, pastries and other baked goods has increased 


considerably. 
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birthday cake account from an em- 
ployer, he should set up the mechan- 
ics of delivery. This will entail se- 
curing a list of the employees to- 
gether with their names and ad- 
dresses and birthday dates. The list 
is then turned over to the bakery 
and the birthday information is listed 
on the production schedule. 

In presenting the birthday cake 
remembrance plan, it is our hope 
that the baking industry will take 
advantage of the opportunities it of- 
fers for increased sales and produc- 
tion. After a spotcheck in many com- 
munities, we find that the market 
is there if we go after it. 

It has been said that any person 
with a stomach is a potential con- 
sumer of bakery products. If we of 
the industry would but keep this 
always in mind and be ever alert 
for new potential markets for our 
products, there is no question that 
the bakeries of the nation will grow 
and prosper in direct proportion to 
the effort expended to secure new 
business through the development of 
ideas which make the public bakery 
product conscious. 
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A Column of Comment 


Evils of Premiums 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. in Pittsburgh, any competitor can outdo 


AN E. J. Sperry, Chicago, pointed out at the recent convention of the 


another with the value of premiums he offers. In other words, there is 
no limit to this race. Premiums may have a proper place in merchandising, 
but the fact that bakery products are being sold, not premiums or gadgets, 
must not he overlooked. As the cost of these premiums increases, so does the 
cost of merchandising, and usually this takes away from the amount of 
money available for regular advertising. Not only bakers, but other food 
manufacturers are offering premiums, and usually bakers are not in a posi- 
tion to compete with the premiums offered by cereal manufacturers and 


other prominent food distributors. 


Combining Meetings 


It appears that a number of bakers’ associations are at least thinking of 
consolidating their summer conventions which really are purely social gath- 





Methods That Sell to Women ... 


Breathe Life Into 
Tired Displays 
to Boost Sales 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


OOD displays of merchandise 
(; are as essential to the success 

of your business as any other 
one factor. Take a good look at your 
displays. Are they the same as last 
month, or six months ago? We must 
presume that you know the basic 
principles of good display. But, do 
you also use imagination? 

You and I (we’re consumers too) 
are creatures of habit, that is, until 
someone with imagination comes 
along and arouses our curiosity, cre- 
ates a desire, stimulates our appe- 
tites. Then, we’ll invariably act on 
impulse. 

Impulse buying yields greater vol- 
ume and profit. Yet, to stimulate im- 
pulse buying the merchant must use 
imagination. In the food business the 
two items with the greatest daily 
turnover are fresh baked goods and 
fresh dairy products. If one were to 
make a survey, he would find that 
these two food items are pretty gen- 
erally neglected when it comes to 
displays with imagination—displays 
that stimulate impulse buying. 

Perhaps we have taken too much 
for granted. Perhaps we are too sat- 
isfied with the daily volume. Perhaps 
we are depending too much upon an 
advertising campaign or word-of- 
mouth publicity. 


More Snack Foods 


Long winter nights are notable for 
greater “at home” entertaining. Mrs. 
Homemaker must plan more snack 
foods, whether it’s “at home” with 
the family, or “at home” with guests. 
It’s during the winter months when 
we find a greater daily intake of 
food, particularly warming foods 
such as breads and desserts. 

You may say, “Well, that’s fine, 








I’ll have a greater volume of sales.” 
But, perhaps you’re taking too much 
for granted. If you do have increased 
volume with the same static dis- 
plays, what would you have if you 
used a bit of imagination and stimu- 
(Continued on page 68) 


erings. Unfortunately there is quite 
a little jealousy among these groups, 
and they want to continue holding 
their own meetings. The fact is, of 
course, if these affairs could be com- 
bined there would be much better 
attendance at all of them and much 
less expense involved for the allied 
trades. From a business standpoint, 
these summer affairs have little 
value, but they do afford an oppor- 
tunity for many bakers to get to- 
gether socially. They should be 
looked upon in that light. 


Labor Scramble 


As probably all bakers know, there 
is an increasing shortage in the sup- 
ply of all classes of labor. This is 
especially true of sales forces, for de- 
fense industries are apparently in a 
position to outbid bakers for help. 
Nevertheless the baking industry is 
one of the most basic of all food 
manufacturing and it does offer per- 
manent employment and good future 
prospects for young men. The indus- 
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PROFIT PYRAMID—The third “Profit Pyramid” produced by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., to assist the baking industry in point-of-sale promotion features 
Easter specials. Above, a happily amazed baker reacts satisfactorily as the 
pretty magician’s helper produces the pyramid, in the form of the Easter 
Bunny, from her hat. Pillsbury feels the display pieces have been “magical” 
in their success in selling related items made into a pleasing display. Included 
in the kit is the bunny, 2 ft. high, and 18 small price markers to bear out 
the firm’s contention that price marking bakers’ merchandise saves time and 


helps sales. The kit is available free to bakers from Pillsbury. 








try should do everything it can to 
bring these facts to the attention of 
young men, and in that way the em- 
ployment problem might be solved. 


Cutting Stale Loss 


According to reports we have 
heard and read recently, the greatest 
percentage of stale losses are con- 
fined to a comparatively few sales 
outlets. We have heard it suggested 
that wholesale bakers study their 
route sheets carefully, as they will 
show them exactly where their great- 
est difficulty in stale returns lies. 
This may be the responsibility of 
route salesmen, but the fact remains 
that management must make a care- 
ful analysis of this situation. Only in 
that way can the stale problem be 
solved. 


Bake to Sell 


Speakers at several recent conven- 
tions have urged bakers to find out 
exactly what type of products con- 
sumers desire, and bake them ac- 
cordingly, rather than produce what 
they think housewives should desire. 
This is good merchandising. Trying 
to sell something that is not desired 
is almost impossible. On the other 
hand, producing a bread, a cake or 
cookies that are wanted by consumers 
makes selling easier, and is bound to 
increase the volume of goods sold. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Oct. 17-24 
Chosen for 
Donut Week 


NEW YORK—The 16th annual Na- 
tional Donut Week will be observed 
Oct. 17-24 this year, it has been an- 
nounced by Bert Nevins, managing 
director of the National Donut Week 
Committee. This is the oldest food 
week promotion in the country, it is 
claimed. 

Mr. Nevins who is president of Bert 
Nevins, Inc., publicity and public re- 








lations consulting firm, and _ has 
served as director of this indus- 
try-wide drive since its inception. 


declared that this year’s Donut Week 
activities are expected to exceed last 
year’s event which captured nation- 
wide attention via major newspapers, 
magazines and leading radio and tele- 
vision networks. 

Last year, the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America cooperated with the 
American Dairy Assn. and the Bakers 
of America Program and spent more 
than half a million dollars to promote 
doughnut and milk sales. Thousands 
of bakers, dairies, grocers, soda foun- 
tain men and restaurant operators 
participated in this promotion. All 
types of promotion material were 
made available to them on both the 
local and national levels. 

Mr. Nevins said that an even bigger 
campaign is being planned for this 
year’s campaign. 

Headquarters for the National Do- 
nut Week Committee is maintained 
at 152 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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nusually Flexible BOWL SCRAPER by BUSH 
. . » Will Not Crack! 


Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message 


Dksigned for efficient scraping of all standard bowls and made of 


Pont Alathon, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no aftertaste. 


D 
Udeful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles without 
h 


érming scraper. 


Ic 
al 
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eal for imprinting of advertising message. Send for new cat- 
bg featuring many new ornaments as well as Bush’s revolutionary low- 
bst cake tiers that bakers can afford to give away. 


by Leon D. Bush °°" som soars 
Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING co. 
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Heeht’s Bakery President 


Armand R. Hecht Named Outstanding 


Citizen of Year at Bristol, Tenn. 


BRISTOL, TENN. — Armand R. _ the executive committee of American 
Hecht, president of Hecht’s Bakery, Society of Bakery Engineers. In ad- 
Inc., Bristol, Tenn., was named “out- dition he holds numerous offices and 
standing citizen of 1952,” an award memberships in civic, service and 
made annually by the Patton-Cross- charitable organizations of Bristol 
white Post, Veterans of Foreign _ and Tennessee. 

Wars, Bristol. 

The award was made by James W. 
Cothran, Bishopville, S.C., national 
commander of the VFW in a public 
ceremony at Bristol. 

Mr. Hecht, 50, outstanding com- 
munity leader, is a native of Louis- 
ville, his family having moved to 
Bristol in 1905. He was graduated 
from Bristol high school in 1918 and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1922. 

He became production manager of 
Hecht’s Bakery shortly thereafter, 
and in 1938. was made vice president 
and general manager. In 1948 he be- 
came president. 

He is president of the Virginia 
Bakers Council and is a member of 
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MOVING? 
OUTSTANDING — The outstanding 
r citizen of 1952 in Bristol, Tenn., is 
If you are moving, tell us about Armand R. Hecht, (right), president 
it, won't you? Your monthly of Hecht’s Bakery, Inc. Awarding 
him a plaque here is James W. Coth- 


copy of The American Baker ran, national commander of the Vet- 


will not follow you unless we erans of Foreign Wars, who made 
the presentation in behalf of Bristol’s 
have your new address right ll Patton-Crosswhite Post of the VFW. S 
way. Make sure you don't miss The post makes the annual selection. j 
J , : Mr. Hecht has been a well known ; 
a single important issue . . . and civic leader in Bristol and in the state 
help us make the correction as for many years. 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. A line of essential 

BAKERY PRODUCTS 
The American Baker uniform and reliable 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
4) JENNISON Flours 


'W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. The Williams Bros. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS ype Seether str 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
Since 1856 ers at elevators we own and operate. 

































That deoest Southern hospitality you always associate 
with the great Dixie households greets you at the 
PONTCHARTRAIN Hotel in wondrous New Orleans. 


All the facilities of a most 
modern hotel, perfect serv- 
ice and spotless, air condi- 
tioned rooms—yet no com- 
mercial hustle and bustle. 


The PONTCHARTRAIN is New 

Crleans, under one roof. Tradi- 

tional dishes served in the 

Caribbean Room .. . intimate 

musical enjoyment at the 

Bayou Bar .. . and the Patio 
for evening cocktails. 


wih Lectode Son Sai 





2 Just a few minutes from 
your room is the Garden 
District, fabulous French 
quarter, famous, night life. 
Rooms, suites and housekeep- 
ing apartments. Write HOTEL 
PONTCHARTRAIN, 2031 St. 
THE Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 

















» "Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Baked Pie Shells 


We have been selling baked pie 
shells to restaurants to be used for 
ice cream pies. The restaurants com- 
plain that the cold ice cream makes 
the crust so hard that the customers 
cannot eat it. Can you recommend a 
formula which will overcome this 
fault? We shall greatly appreciate 
any information on the subject.—H.F. 


¥ v 


I would like to suggest the follow- 
ing meringue formula which is quite 
often used in making pie shells: 

MERINGUE PIE SHELLS 

Beat together: 

3 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. egg whites 

% oz. cream of tartar 
% oz. salt 

When beaten stiff, flavor to suit. 

This meringue is placed in a can- 
vas bag and a plain round tube is 
used. The mixture is then deposited 
in greased and dusted deep pie tins 
or 2 in. high cake pans. The edge of 
the meringue should be built up 
slightly. The meringue is then placed 
in a cool oven (250° F.) and baked 
until dry. 


Doughnuts 


Please send me a formula for 
doughnuts using potato flour, and 
which are yeast raised. A formula 
for 30 doz. would be good.—FE. H. M. 

¥ ¥ 

I am enclosing two formulas for 
raised potato doughnuts. In my opin- 
ion the formula calling for potato 
stock makes an outstanding raised 
doughnut. This stock may be made 
in large quantities if desired and 
stored in the refrigerator. By using 
this procedure, production time may 
be cut, and the stock is ready at all 
times. 


POTATO STOCK YEAST RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 


water 
salt 
nonfat milk solids 
7 lb. stock 
12% oz. yeast 
15 lb. bread flour 
2% lb. cake or pastry flour 
1 oz. mace 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Set a soft dough at 84° F. Allow to 
rise for 1 hour, punch and rest for 
15 min. Then take to the bench and 
make up. Allow to proof and then fry 
at 360-365° F. 


DOUGHNUT STOCK USING 
POTATO FLOUR 
Cream together: 
10 lb. shortening 
8 lb. potato flour 
Add: 
7 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
Mix in: 
2 Ib. whole eggs 
Add gradually: 
6 lb. 8 oz. water 
Store this stock in a refrigerator 
and use as needed. 


10 Ib. 
5 oz. 
2% oz. 


A SERVICE 


Conducted by 


Questions & Answers 


FOR BAKERS 








Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 


& & 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 
should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 
the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 
can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
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POTATO DOUGHNUTS 

11 lb. bread flour 

5 lb. pastry flour 

9 Ib. water (variable) 

1 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 

2 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

2 lb. shortening 

8 oz. potato flour 

% oz. mace 

% oz. vanilla 

4 oz. salt 
Dough temperature 80° F. 
Take to the bench in 30 min. 


Yellow Pound Cake 


Thank you for your past favors. I 
have had excellent results from your 
advice. Would you please send me a 
formula for your yellow pound cake 
which I can use with walnut meat? 
I have one using 1 lb. each of sugar, 
shortening, flour, milk and eggs, but 
I would like to try yours.—H. M. 

¥ ¥ 

In answer to your request for a 
yellow pound cake formula in which 
you can use walnuts, here are two 
you might wish to try. 

WALNUT POUND CAKE 

Cream together for about 5 min: 

3 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 6 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

8 oz. butter 


Then add and mix on low speed for 
about 5 min.: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. salt 
3 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
1 Ib. 2 oz. water 
Then ad in four parts and mix for 
5 min.: 
2 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. finely chopped walnuts 
Bake at about 350° F. 


WALNUT POUND CAKES 


Cream together for 5 min. on low 
or medium speed: 
2 lb. 4 oz. powdered sugar 
1 oz. salt 
4 oz. invert syrup or honey 
12 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
Add gradually and cream for five 
more minutes: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. egg whites 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. liquid milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sieve, add and mix in for 5 min.: 
2 Ib. 4 oz. cake flour 
Then stir in for 1 min. on low 
speed: 
2 lb. chopped walnuts 
Deposit into pound cake pans and 
bake at about 340-350° F. 








FOOD TRENDS—George S. Pillsbury, vice president in charge of bakery 


sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, points out to his audience that 
increased popularity of some foods makes outstanding merchandising of quality 
baked products a “must” in order to compete successfully. Mr. Pillsbury was 
a speaker at a sales conference sponsored by Brechet & Richter Co., Minne- 
apolis. Watching the blackboard, from the left, are four others who were on 
the speakers’ panel: J. M. Richter, president of Brechet & Richter Co.; J. M. 
Long, secretary-treasurer of Associated Bakers of Minnesota; Frank W. 


Cooley, dr., editor, The American Baker; A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. 


Peanut Brittle 


Can you send a formula for mak- 
ing peanut brittle?—-A.G.G., Minn. 
¥v ¥ 
Here is a formula that you may 
wish to try. 


PEANUT BRITTLE 


3 lb. granulated sugar 
2 Ib. corn syrup 
12 oz. water 
3-3% Ib. Spanish peanuts (raw) 
8 oz. molasses 
% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 

Place the sugar, corn syrup, salt 
and water into a kettle. Stir occasion- 
ally until the batch boils, and allow 
it to boil for a minute or two. Then 
add the raw peanuts and continue 
to cook, stirring the batch occasion- 
ally until the temperature reaches 
310-315° F. 

Add the molasses gradually, stir- 
ring it in, until it has been cooked 
with the batch. Turn off the heat and 
add the soda and stir rapidly. 

Pour the batch onto a cooling slab, 
spreading as thin as possible and 
when partly cool, turn the batch up- 
side down and stretch as thin as pos- 
sible. When cool, break into pieces 
of desired size. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
BAKERS PROGRAM SET 


LOS ANGELES—tThe 1953 officers 
of the Master Bakers Retail Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles County will be 
installed at a dinner dance to be held 
in Ciro’s Pavilion Room on Feb. 28. 
Dinner, dancing, and a floor show are 
on the program. 

Those nominated for the associa- 
tion’s offices are Chris Weiss, Bell- 
flower Bakery, for president; Clar- 
ence White, White’s Variety Bake 
Shop, first vice president; Ralph See- 
ley, Seeley’s Pastries, Pasadena, sec- 
ond vice president, and Jay Thornton, 
Thornton’s Bakery, Pasadena, treas- 
urer. 

The title, “The Master Bakers’ Ac- 
countant,” has been given to Fred 
Spector, who offers accounting coun- 
sel to members of the association. 

Outstanding bakery decorators 
took over the program of the Janu- 
ary meeting. Discussing and demon- 
strating saleable decorations for Feb- 
ruary holidays were Norman Wilton, 
Wilton School of Decorating, Chicago; 
Rudy Kies, Frieda Schroeder’s Bak- 
ery, Los Angeles, and Clarence White, 
White’s Variety Bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAQUE AWARDED 

ST. PAUL—Climaxing a four-day 
sales training clinic sponsored by 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc., St. Paul, 
20 distributors and their salesmen 
who attended, presented the ¢om- 
pany with a plaque in appreciation 
of the sales policies and services ren- 
dered by Multi-Clean. 
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CROWDS CREATE PROBLEM AT BAKERY 


Mix-Made Sweet Goods Attract Nightly Throng to Chicago Shop 


Traffic on Chicago’s South Halsted picks up each 
night when Adlhoch’s Danish Bakery opens its retail 
shop. In fact, proprietor Peter Adlhoch usually is 
greeted by a crowd lined up to the street. Adlhoch’s 
astounding business is based solely on top quality 
sweet goods, which constitute his entire output. In 
business 18 years at the Halsted location, Adlhoch 


Adlhoch Bakery Credits Pillsbury 
Mixes for Booming Business 


‘We’ ve always tried to make the best sweet goods in Chicago,” 
says Adlhoch (at register). ‘“Today, they’re the best in our 
history. And I’ll split the credit for that between the boys in 
the shop and Pillsbury’s Clairmont Sweet Doh Base. We 


make everything with Clairmont. 


“We first used Clairmont a year ago,”’ continues Adlhoch, 


‘‘and business is better than ever.” 


began baking in the basement of his home and first 
sold door-to-door and to a few restaurants. Today he 
employs 12 people and sells almost exclusively from 
his shop in the front of the bakery. “It’s amazing 
the way business has boomed,” says Adlhoch. ‘‘Now 
my customers come to me. Some change from the 
old days!”’ 
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“PILLSBURY MIXES GIVE US TIME FOR 
EXTRA-FANCY FINISHING’-ADLHOCH 


a« 


“EYE AND TASTE APPEAL sell our sweet goods,” says Adlhoch. Here, Ted Karczewski (left) and Robert Zerbs ready a run of 
“Since we started using Clairmont, we’ve cut our scaling and _ braided rolls. Zerbs, who learned the baking trade years ago in 
blending time to almost nothing. That gives us lots more time Europe, says, ‘‘Lots of time now for the old-fashioned kind of 


for finishing off a really good-looking, good-tasting product.” _ finishing. 





ae 


OUT OF THE OVEN come freshly-baked fan rolls, another one “THE BEST!” That’s what Bill Pfrommer (above) calls Clair 


of Adlhoch’s Clairmont-made specialties. Oven-man Jack Rey- mont Sweet Doh Base. “Clairmont’s the best I’ve ever used,” 
nolds (above) adds the topping next. Then, into the retail shop says Pfrommer. “It saves a lot of time. We use that time for 
to be sold while still warm to the nightly crowd. the finishing operations and it’s really paid off.”’ 
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WIDE VARIETY 
FROM ONE 
SWEET DOH BASE 


Clairmont is a Time-Saver 


All the sweet goods shown at left are 
Adlhoch products, every one of them 
made from Clairmont Sweet Doh Base. 
(Not shown, Adlhoch’s famous coffee 
cakes, also Clairmont-made.) 


Top sellers in Adlhoch’s line are 
cinnamon-raisin rolls, almond butter- 
flies and jelly-filled circle twists. 

“T like the uniformity Clairmont 
gives us,”’ says Adlhoch. ‘‘We’re sure 
of top quality every single time. And 
the controlled batch cost is important, 
too. With a set cost per batch, there’s 
no worry about fluctuating ingredient 
prices.” 

The exceptional skill and long ex- 
perience of his bakers in finishing was 
another big factor in Adlhoch’s decision 
to use Clairmont. The time saved by 
Clairmont allows full use of their 
talents. 





FREEZERS AID production in the Adlhoch shop. Here Adlhoch DONUTS ALSO MIX-MADE. Here, Tony Morales cuts 


removes fresh dough from one of three units. Freezers are used 
to retard proofing and to retain freshness in goods baked earlier. 


a batch of donuts made with Pillsbury’s Gold-N-Doh 
Cake Donut Mix. Again, a mix has proved a time-saver. 


“WHAT CLAIRMONT HAS DONE FOR 
US IT CAN ALSO DO FOR YOU" 


“T’ll certainly recommend Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes to 
any baker who wants top quality sweet goods.” 

So take the advice of Peter Adlhoch, successful 
Chicago baker whose entire operation is founded on 








Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes. Find out now—right in 
your own shop—how you can boost your business with 
mixes. See Pillsbury’s Money-Back Guarantee on the 
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You can put more appeal in your sweet 
goods, too! Let us show you how! 
a * * 





Here’s Our Invitation! 


@ Shorten Production Time 


PROVE TO YOURSELF - AT OUR RISK- 
HOW PILLSBURY MIXES WILL HELP YOU... 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors impossible. 


@ Make Bes? Use of Bakers’ Skill 


Less time on formulation, more time for finishing— where skill really counts. 


@ Get Uniform Results ...Never a Miss 


Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees top 


results ... every time. 


@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated. 


Use PILLSBURY’S 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES e YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
SWEET DOH BASES e CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You can’t know what a mix can do for YOU until you try it! 


Try PILLSBURY’S BAKERY MIXES now under this MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Clip coupon below! Your Pillsbury Salesman or Jobber will be glad to arrange for a 
trial order. No cost if you aren’t completely satisfied. Make the trial! Do it now! 


Mail to: Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Bakery Division, Dept. AB 2, Mi polis, Mii ft 


Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes on a 
money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbury man call on me. 
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BAKERY UNION OFFICIAL 
FORECASTS LABOR PEACE 


LOS ANGELES — A “strikeless”’ 
period in labor-management relations 
was predicted by William F. Schnitz- 
ler, outgoing president of the AFL 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
Union and new secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Lauding the incoming Eisenhower 
administration as “making a realistic 
approach to the problems that con- 
front us all,” Mr. Schnitzler pre- 
dicted that numerous and ‘critical and 
prolonged strikes will disappear dur- 
ing the new year. 

“There are indications the new 
administration seeks to correlate all 
the functions of the citizenry and 
give representation to all groups. It 
has placed greater responsibility on 
labor unions than they have ever 
had before. It has emphasized the 
need of working together.” 

During 1952 the bakery union was 
disrupted by prolonged strikes 
throughout the West, requiring Mr. 
Schnitzler to personally intervene and 
in at least one case the local officials 
were ousted and affairs administered 
by the International pending reor- 
ganization. 

With Mr. Schnitzler was Archie 
Goodman, vice president-elect of the 
Ninth District of the bakery workers 
union. They were here for the Rose 
Parade, in which the international 
union was again represented with 
a floral float. Mr. Schnitzler’s term 
of office in the bakery union expired 


Jan. 30, when he was succeeded by 
ames Cross, who was formerly gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOS ANGELES PARTY 
LOS ANGELES—tThe annual din- 
ner dance of the Los Angeles chapter 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers was held Feb. 3, in the Ter- 
race Room of the Statler Hotel. 
Robert Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co., 
was in charge of the arrangements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


T. E. McCULLY HEADS 
WISCONSIN BAKERS 
MILWAUKEE—T. E. McCully, 
Carpenter Baking Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Inc., succeeding Maurice 














Maloney, Bohemian’ Baking Co., 
Green Bay, who has_ served two 
terms. 


Other officers elected at the an- 
nual board of governors meeting in 
Milwaukee were Joseph Vann, Vann’s 
Pastry Shoppes, Milwaukee, vice pres- 
ident; John Bohren, Bohren’s Home 
Bakery, Milwaukee, second vice presi- 
dent; Fred W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, treas- 
ured. Fred H. Laufenburg, Milwau- 
kee, was reappointed executive sec- 
retary of the association. 

Governors met following their elec- 
tion by mail ballot during November. 
Among business considered was con- 
duct and arrangements for the forth- 
coming convention in Milwaukee 
which will be attended by Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois and Indiana bakers. 
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La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 


selection and careful milling. 








You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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Red Wing, Minnesota 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


Whitewater, Kansas 
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To serve our customers better in the Midwest and Southwest, 
Hammond has built a big, modern plant in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
Exclusively devoted to the manufacture of Multi-Wall bags, 
this plant is equipped with multi-color printing presses and 
high speed modern machinery assuring economical and effi- 


A BIG NEW PLANT FOR BETTER... 
MORE DEPENDABLE DELIVERIES OF 


cient operation. For you, our customers, this means superior 


quality and better service. 


The Pine Bluff plant is located on two trunk line railroads 


and in addition has excellent facilities for shipment by truck 


assuring our customers in the Midwest better delivery service. 


For Multi-Wall bags, "make it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: WELLSBURG, W. Va. 


Representatives in the following cities: 





Plants in WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
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“New Climate” Can Bring New 
Opportunity for Baking Industry 


The American baking industry to- 
day stands face to face with a great, 
new opportunity. Just how great this 
opportunity is, only time will tell. 
Right now, the election results have 
put many of us in the position of a 
man who has flung himself with all 
his strength against a door — and 
found that it wasn’t locked. So now 
we are picking ourselves off the floor, 
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standard: The new climate. Actually, 
it’s a good phrase—a climate en- 
velops everything, afiects everything; 
but it is subtle, and you can’t really 
put your finger on it. Still, you can 
feel it, all right. And it is safe to say 
that this new national climate, cre- 
ated by the election results, will en- 
able our industry—and industry as a 
whole—to tell our story to the Ameri- 


By E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
President, American Bakers 


Assn. 


dusting ourselves off, and trying to 
figure out what to do next. 
Already a new phrase has become 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


can public with new hope of fair 
understanding. 

The coming four years may well 
offer us the opportunity of a gen- 
eration. It will surely be a period 
that places business on trial. And it 
will be up to us to make the most 
of the opportunity that presents 
itself. In the recent past, the baking 
industry has often failed to achieve 
the recognition and understanding 
it should rightly enjoy. Its contribu- 
tion to the nation’s health and nu- 














trition has often been ignored or dis- © 


regarded; at worst, we have been 
the targets of frequent and unfair 
attacks. 


But let’s take a completely fresh 


look at things. We can learn from 


the past, without being weighed down 
by it. Our industry, at this very 
moment, stands ready with new ideas, 
new plans, and a new spirit to present 
the story of American baking clearly 
and objectively to the public. We 
have, particularly during the past 
year, developed new plans and fa- 
cilities for presenting our case be- 
fore the court of public opinion. 

The need for greater public rec- 
ognition of the baking industry’s ac- 
complishments is closely linked with 
the need for greater sales. We can- 
not hope for greater sales, in the 
years to come, if we do not strive 
to improve public recognition of the in- 
dustry as such. Appreciation of an in- 
dustry’s products is linked directly 
to the public regard for the indus- 
try itself. 

Just what do I mean when I 
speak of public recognition? 

Our industry, like any other, has 
a reputation—like your neighbor, 
your congressman, or your own in- 
dividual enterprise. Any reputation 
must be maintained carefully. And 
in this period to come, when busi- 
ness—all business—is on trial, build- 
ing and improving that reputation is 
more important than ever before. 

The first thing all of us should 
do in these weeks following the elec- 
tion is to re-examine everything we 
are doing in the way of public com- 
munication. Some of you, of course, 
are more active in that respect than 
others—you have created channels 
of communication with local opinion 
leaders, local nutritionists, local 
newspapers. You have been steadily 
and wisely building communications 
with your employees — building, in 








Ls TS +... 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Presented at the recent § 


meeting of the New England Bakers Asst., 
Mr. Kelley’s delineation of the baking in- 
dustry’s place in the coming business pic- 
ture makes Interesting reading 
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other 
tions. 


Review those methods—just as we 


propese to review ours, on the na- 


tion-wide level, at the American 
Bakers Assn. Go over them with a 
fine-toothed comb, to be absolutely 
sure that in none of them do you 
have a trace of the new out-dated 
attitude that industry has a special 
drum to pound. That’s the first and 
most important step in taking ad- 


vantage of the revolution that took 
place last Nov. 4. 

As business men, we are used to 
dealing with the cold facts and fig- 





words, 








good 





industria! 
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ures. Thus, we know today that even 
a new administration will live in the 
shadow of attitudes that in the past 
have been antagonistic toward free 
competition. In 20 years, anti-busi- 
ness sentiment has become deeply 
ingrained in opinion-making sections 
of the public. 

That isn’t going to change over- 
night. Years are likely to pass be- 
fore this attitude has been com- 
pletely outgrown; years are needed 
to reverse the thinking we have had 
to face in the past two decades. 

We can certainly speed this growth, 
this maturing of public opinion. We 
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can do so by going to all those who 
are willing to listen to us—who, in 
fact, may be eager to understand 
more fully what we have to say. 


Local Tasks 


If I may act, for a moment, as a 
sort of weather man, it seems to me 
that there is developing here a re- 
turn to some of the virtues that 
have built the pioneer sections of 
the country: Thrift; a day’s work 
well done; an understanding and 
appreciation of true craftsmanship. 

That, I believe, is a good omen. 
Heaven knows, the new craftsman- 
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BAKER IS POPULAR FELLOW 
AT HAMBURG, IOWA 


HAMBURG, IOWA — Doughnut 
Day here is becoming a tradition. On 
the first anniversary of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce’s effort that 
returned Lester Hite, the town bak- 
er, to Hamburg, 325 dozen dough- 
nuts were given aaway. 

In 1951 Mr. Hite decided he would 
move Hamburg’s only bakery to an- 
other state. By the end of 1951 he 
wanted to return to Hamburg. But 
the $700 moving costs presented a 
hurdle. The Hamburg Jaycees came 
to his aid with the help of towns- 
people. A %-truck caravan, manned 
by 30 volunteers, moved Mr. Hite 
back to Hamburg. Doughnut Day is 
proof enough that Mr. Hite is glad 
to be back in Hamburg. 





ship that goes into modern baking 
has not really been understood and 
appreciated by the general public. 
There is no doubt that at the present 
time our industry—all industry—has 
a better chance than ever before to 
justify the faith just placed in it 
by the American people. This is the 
time for speaking out. There will 
never be any better time. 


The National Tasks 

I mentioned that as_ realists and 
practical business men we have to 
recognize the fact that although the 
public climate has changed, many reg- 
ulations and restrictions of a less 
friendly administration remain with 
us as problems to be solved. It would 
be foolhardy for us to assume that 
the new administration will auto- 
matically correct all evils, errors and 
omissions without positive represen- 
tation from those most directly con- 
cerned. 

We are, for instance, in urgent 
need of tax relief. So, of course, is 
everybody else—but it’s up to the 
baking industry to play its part in 
bringing about the necessary legis- 
lative changes that will effect that 
relief throughout the nation. We are 
also in need of relief from the re- 
strictions that particularly hurt the 
baking industry—not because we con- 
sider ourselves a special and privi- 
leged group, but because we can 
clearly demonstrate that such restric- 
tions ultimately work to the disad- 
vantage of every single person in 
the US. 

Here are just three current situ- 
ations that require action: 

First, we have to state the case 
against the disastrously low level of 
the sugar quota. As fixed for 1952 
by the Truman administration’s sec- 
retary of agriculture, sugar stocks 
in commercial channels have dropped 
to about 200,000 tons below last year. 
That has meant, as you all know, 
an artificially high price for sugar, 
resulting of course in high prices 
for home and industrial consumers. | 
We believe this measure to be con- 
trary to the best interests of all 
groups of the public—and as such 
we have every right as an indus- 
try group to present our case to 
the new government. 

Secondly, there now exists an arti- 
ficial price level for raisins. Here, too, 
the secretary of agriculture has es- 
tablished a level not justified by the 
available supply—and here, too, the 
interests of all consumers are di- 
rectly concerned. 

Thirdly, price and wage controls 
are in urgent need of complete re- 
evaluation. Judging from a recent 
article in that very sensitive ba- 
rometer of public opinion, The Read- 
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er’s Digest, I have every reason to 
believe that the door to relief from 
these costly and unsound government 
controls has been unlocked. The bak- 
ing industry, through the ABA, has 


the responsibility of joining all other 
industries in renewed representation 
on that score. 
Expanding Activities 

The ABA has accumulated consid- 
erable experience in insuring wider 
acceptance for our products and 
heightened recognition of the con- 
tribution which bakers have made 
to the nation’s health and welfare. 
It is increasing this activity. One of 
ABA’s current projects is a _ two- 
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year study by Northwestern Univer- 
sity. This study will give a schol- 
arly and objective account of the 
American baking industry. 

We are also expanding our activi- 
ties in Washington, designed to pre- 
sent the baking industry’s story more 
effectively in the nation’s capital. 
The Washington staff of the associ- 
ation keeps informed on all meas- 
ures that affect our industry. It 
knows how and where to direct in- 
formation to congressional commit- 
tees, to individual congressmen or to 
government bureaus that need in- 
formation to function fairly and ef- 
fectively. 

The Federal Trade Commission, for 
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instance, now plans to start hearings 
very soon to determine what hap- 
pens to the consumer dollar. It will 
inquire, among other things, what 
percentage of consumer money goes 
for the family’s bread. 

Of course, your ABA will speak 
for our industry at these hearings, 
to make sure that the interests of 
America’s bakers will be fully rep- 
resented. 

It is in the field of local pub- 
lic relations that the baker with a 
real faith in the American people— 
a faith completely justified by the 
recent elections—can do the most 
to help his industry. Nobody ex- 
pects our light to be hid under a 
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bushel, and nobody can possibly re- 
sent it if a baker adopts every means 
at his disposal to show how he serves 
the community. 

This principle of service has to 
be reflected in everything he does. 
During the past 20 years, a wide 
gulf has separated management and 
labor. Industry now has, in that re- 
spect, what amounts to a vote of 
confidence from the American peo- 
ple. It’s up to each individual baker 
to justify that confidence by hard 
personal work in this whole new 
field of industrial relations. If he 
fails, his employees will be the first 
to carry the news to the commu- 
nity. If he succeeds, then those em- 
ployees—the same men and women 
who helped to vote a new admin- 
istration into power—will be the first 
to let the community know that 
their faith was merited. 

The ABA is already working in 
that field, through its industrial re- 
lations committee. The association 
has also taken a number of new and 
important steps in helping local bak- 
ers improve their position and stand- 
ing in the community without doing 
so at the expense of others. 


Public Relations Policy 
Committee 

Earlier this year, the industry took 
several steps in expanding its pub- 
lic relations program. Probably the 
most important of these was the 
setting up of a public relations pol- 
icy committee, composed of senior 
executives of the industry. Working 
with ABA officers and staff, togeth- 
er with our public relations coun- 
sel, it is the function of this com- 
mittee to establish plans and pro- 
grams both short-term and _ long- 
term that will tell our story to the 
public. 

In September, we held the first 
of what we hope to be a series of 
regional public relations clinics, in 
which the fundamental principles of 
creating community appreciation and 
respect are hammered out into lo- 
cal measures that each baker can 
use for himself. Our recently pub- 
lished ABA guide to public relations, 
which must be familiar to many of 
you, is another step we have taken 
—and one that is even more valid 
now than it was before the elec- 
tion—to create even greater public 
confidence and support. And we are 
now preparing an opinion booklet for 
use by individual bakers that should 
go a long way toward refuting, once 
and for all, the rumors and false 
claims that have done so much dam- 
age in the past. Our public relations 
policy committee is also studying 
plans for an industry-wide Speakers’ 
Bureau. 

As you know, ABA membership 
includes membership in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking—the research 
and educational center of the bak- 
ing industry. 

The AIB consumer service, in co- 





2,257 LB. CAKE GETS SUPER 
SPECIAL HANDLING 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.-~A 2,257 Ib. 
birthday cake was baked by Moeller’s 
Bakery in Ocala, Fla., for Clark But- 
ler’s Super Market, Gainesville. The 
cake was baked in sections and as- 
sembled on a frame in Ocala, then 
taken to Gainesville by truck. Two 
wreckers lifted it gently from the 
truck onto a platform which could be 
rolled into the store. Final decora- 
tions were put on after the cake was 
in place. The cake was distributed to 
the customers during a store promo- 
tion. 
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WE CONTINUE to call the roster of our valued 
friends--the brokers, jobbers and bakers who 
help us keep the wheels turning. They absarb 
a steady stream of clears and patents from our 
mill, running to 6000 cwt. a day. All of it 
can go directly into the production line 
without aging because IT'S BIN-AGED* in our 
50,000 cwt. aging plant--an Atkinson plus 

for 12 years. We would like an opportunity 
to tell you the full Atkinson story. 

Call, wire or write Atkinson Milling 

Company, Minneapolis. = 
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EDMOND WARISSE (seated), president of Nick Warisse Baking Company, 
Louisville, tells Ed Osenbrug, production superintendent, Larry 
Glasser, secretary, and Bill Gathof, Jr. our broker, of an inter- 
esting incident aboard the Warisse cruiser on the Ohio. Mr. War- 
isse's father bought the first car of flour we made and Bill's 
father sold it. Atkinson flour has been in Warisse's production 
constantly for almost 38 years. 
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Baking is a big business. There is a 
lot of capital investment behind every 
loaf on the market today. So, it is 
wise for a baker to protect that invest- 











































ment by extra care in the quality of || 
hisfbread.* Thoughtful bakers who | 

realize this are the best customers of 

RODNEY flours. Experience has taught 

them that RODNEY quality is always 

at the top, day after day without fail. 

Try a RODNEY brand and you will, 

as so many bakers do, standardize on 

these superb flours. 
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operation with the industry’s pro- 
motional program, undertakes a di- 
rect public relations function. Its 
literature on food and nutrition is 
much appreciated by educators, ex- 
tension workers and public health 
officials. During the ffirst eight 
months of this year, 20,000 requests 
were received, and 1,500,000 pieces 
of literature were distributed. Teach- 
ers, home economists, food service 
organizations and homemakers are 
thus helped to appreciate bakery 
foods. 

Through the Bakers of America 
Program, we are now working on 
plans for promotion of “July Is Pic- 
nic Month” next summer. In addi- 
tion, as you probably know, we have 
undertaken another major promo- 
tional campaign that will promote 
the toast and breakfast idea early 
in 1953. 

These activities, together with our 
industry-sponsored network radio 
program, serve to improve the econ- 
omy of the industry—and stimulate 
the sale of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. In all those plans and activi- 
ties we strive to keep a good bal- 
ance between national and local ac- 
tivities, between immediate action 
and long-term planning. 


Conclusion: A New Spirit 

In summation, I feel that it is 
imperative that we distinguish be- 
tween two major factors. 

First, we will be able to work 
within the framework of a more fa- 
vorable public climate. 

Second, we should not assume that 
a change in sentiment and attitude 
will be quickly reflected in wider 
recognition for the baking industry 
or in increased sales. 

Business will find itself on 
trial. So it will be up to us to 
use a more favorable public at- 
titude toward industry, in order 
to achieve both the recognition 
and sales which American bak- 
ing’s achievements justify. 

No one, I suggest, is going to do 
that job for us. We’ve got to do it 
ourselves. We, ourselves, must sup- 
ply the facts that will present a true 
picture of the work done by the 
baking industry of this nation. 

In doing this, we must take care 
neither to underestimate nor to over- 
estimate the opportunity that pre- 
sents itself to us. It is an opportu- 
nity—and just that! If we ignore it, 
we shall have only ourselves to 
blame. If we assume that it will, al- 
most automatically, act as a favor- 
able wind that blows us some good 
—then we will run the danger of 
missing what I have already called 
the chance of a lifetime. 

A great deal will have been ac- 
complished if the baking industry 
tackles old problems in a brand new 
spirit. 

We are left with a vast residue of 
restrictions and difficulties, born in 
the years of the last administra- 
tion. Certaintly, industry must work 
to correct those very measures which 
the American people have just re- 
jected. I am sure they expect us 
to—provided we do it in a way that 
justifies their reaffirmation of faith. 

The threat of reduced sales is 
one example. Every sensible Ameri- 
can expects a business or industry 
to be concerned about its sales. We 
can go on fighting that battle, there- 
fore, without any change at all. The 
Same thing holds true in our ef- 
forts to demonstrate the value of 
bakery products to health and nu- 
trition; and in our communications 
with local and national opinion lead- 
ers who influence attitudes about 
on products the industry offers for 
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I am completely convinced that, 
where the best interests of the na- 
tion are concerned, the baking in- 
dustry can present its story in the 
same strong, aggressive and yet com- 
pletely fair way that any responsi- 
ble individual would do in a com- 
parable situation. That is the course 
the ABA is taking. 

To meet the challenge of the next 
four years, the baking industry must 
move from a defense—no matter how 
skillful a defense—to a forthright 
presentation of its own achievements, 
views and plans. 

Some of us, perhaps, have grown 


defeatist during the past 20 years; 
if so, as the saying goes, it’s time 
for a change. If we fail now, we 
shall have no one to blame but our- 
selves. 

We must speak up—but without 
rancor. 

We must talk to be heard—but 
carry no stick. 

We must go on the offensive— 
but in the spirit of active competi- 
tion for the good of all groups. 

Our task is to do a better job in 
creating a sympathetic understand- 
ing and appreciation of our indus- 
try’s contribution to the nation’s 
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health and welfare. 

The nation’s climate is filled with 
hope—hope of change. And we owe 
it to the nation, as much as to our 
industry, to see that our interests 
are fairly and fully presented before 
the new bar of public opinion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis held its annual 
election and dinner dance recently 
at the Covered Wagon. In charge was 
Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bakery, 
president of the group. 
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N. other sweetening agent is so acceptable to consumers as sugar’. 





No other sweetening agent is more economical—gives you 25 to 50% more 


sweetening power. No other sweetening agent is easier to use, store and handle. 


For improved color, texture and tenderness, use sugar. 


Just as there can be no substitute for quality, there can be no 


substitute for sugar. Sugar means quality, and quality builds sales! 


For up-to-the-minute facts explaining why 


sugar is the safest, most effective, and, in 


the long run, most economical sweetening 
agent you can use, write Department X. 


*Sucrose—cane and beet sugar. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELIT ——cake flour 


E KING—cookie and doughnut flour 


cookIi 
CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING—100% 


ow viscosity flour 


—cracker sponge flour 


L, soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—| 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















ESTABLISHED 18665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Employee’s Family 
Included in Omar’s 
New Training Plan 


BELOIT, WIS.—About 100 em- 
ployees of Omar, Inc., attended a 
meeting here at which the firm’s edu- 
cation and training program was dis- 
cussed. It is being developed with 
the cooperation of the Beloit Adult & 
Vocational School and will emphasize 
specialized business training as a 
foundation for a sales and merchan- 
dising career. Addressing the group 
was Don Short, Minneapolis, Omar 
consultant, who emphasized the ex- 
panding significance of the food in- 
dustry, and said the baking business 
is the sixth largest in the country 
in retail volume. 

Joseph Miglio, trade and industry 
coordinator for the vocational school 
reviewed the program which will in- 
clude special courses for wives of 
Omar routemen. He said that a 
planned course in the field of selling 
is being arranged in Beloit for the 
first time. 

The key educator in bringing this 
new strategy in training to modern 
merchandising will be Joseph L. 
Kliener of the business administra- 
tion staff of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Kliener has made substantial 
contributions to personnel develop- 
ment and sales management since 
his graduation from Northwestern 
University. His theories and tech- 
niques are based on actual experi- 
ence in most types of personal and 
retail selling. Recently, at the direc- 
tion of the U.S. Armed Forces In- 
stitute, he originated a special course 
in retail merchandising. 

According to Mel Maceau, director 
of personnel for the Milwaukee divi- 
sion of Omar, the average prospect 
for a position in the food merchan- 
dising field is not aware of the im- 
portance of the food industry and 
that it now receives 26% to 28% of 
every family dollar. 

Mr. Miglio emphasized an impor- 
tant secondary phase of the program 
which includes instruction in arts, 
crafts and hobbies to complement the 
business instruction. Wives of Omar 
routemen and women employees of 
the company have a selection of 11 
arts and crafts courses available in 
the program. 

The 15 courses range from the spe- 
cialized Omar training class to such 
unrelated subjects as first aid and 
radio. 

Nelson Calendine, branch manager 
for Omar, indicates that interest in 
the new program has been running 
high and that the voluntary enroll- 
ment may be 100%. “Besides being 
an interesting evening out for hus- 
band and wife,” said Mr. Calendine, 
“the need for capable executives in 
our business has made both aware of 
the possibilities in such training.” 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
WILL GATHER IN DENVER 


DENVER—At a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. it was voted 
to hold the annual convention of the 
organization at the Albany Hotel in 
Denver, May 3-4. 

Officers of the association are C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., 
Denver, president; Jack R. Jacobson, 
Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, first 
vice president; Gene Sneesby, Wig- 
wam Bakery, Casper, Wyo., second 
vice president; Fred Linsemaier, Bro- 
lite Co., and Linsemaier Bakery Serv- 
ice, Denver, secretary-treasurer. 
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David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 
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DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 


68th Year 
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Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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“INES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miutne Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE MONT 
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Here’s the new raisin advertising 
schedule for ’53...Full-color 
half-pages in McCALL’S and 

BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 






this make for you? 


be DEPENDS. This California Raisin Industry advertising 
is designed to make your customers “hungry” for raisin bread 
and raisin-rich baked goods. It’s up to you to ‘‘satisfy” them. 

You can do that—and make it pay extra dividends —by keeping 
the raisin advertising schedule in mind when you make your own 
baking and promotion plans. In January and March, offer your 
raisin-rich cupcakes (and maybe a new raisin frosting, too)... in 
February, put a special push behind your own raisin bread...and 
go all out with raisin cookies in April and May. 

Advertising and merchandising material for your promotions 
is available FREE. Address: CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BoarD, 
Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


NOTE: A special “raisin column” sets up extra- 
dividend sales for you, too. Promotes raisin bread 
and raisin baked goods every month in SUNSET, 
PARENTS’, ToDAY’s WOMAN and TRUE STORY 


> = 
MAKE YOUR OWN BAKING AND SALES WITH 
CALIFORNIA 
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DO YOU KNOW . X& — 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


doughs should have a temperature of 
about 35-38° F. 

3. Granulated sugar will produce 
retarded greater spread in cookies than either 


1. Linseed oil is ideally suited for 
burning in new pans or pans that 
have been cleaned. 

2. The refrigerator for 


powdered or brown sugar. 

4. In order to reconstitute dried al- 
bumen, 4 lb. water should be used 
with each pound of dried albumen. 

5. When a cookie formula calls for 
pastry flour and cake flour is used 
instead, no difference will be noticed 
in the finished product. 

6. During the summer months, 
waxed paper should be stored at 
about 40° F. in order to eliminate 
trouble on the wrapping machine. 

7. When the eggs and sugar for 
sponge cakes are heated to about 
110-120° F. before beating them, the 
beating time will be considerably less 
than when they are not heated. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 











a time. 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HE long record of service — 

more than 75 years—that marks 
HUNTER flours in the baking indus- 
try is a testimonial to the fine baking 
qualities of these superior products. 
Only outstanding results could have 
maintained this reputation for so long 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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ST. LOUIS 


8. Diastatic malt contains the en- 
zyme, diastase. 

9. If a bread dough has a pH of 4.3 
it would definitely be on the old side. 

10. The only difference between 
grainy and smooth lard is_ that 
smooth lard contains about 5% mois- 
ture and grainy lard is 100% fat. 

11. When part soft wheat is used 
in white bread, it is best to add this 
in the dough stage when using the 
sponge dough procedure. 

12. There is no difference between 
seedless raisins and muscats. 

13. When honey is used to replace 
sugar in white bread, there is no rea- 
son why it should not always pro- 
duce satisfactory bread. 

14. Unbleached pastry flour should 
be used in making pie crust instead of 
cake flour. 

15. Some bakers add a_e small 
amount of cream of tartar or cream 
of tartar substitute to their white 
cake mixes as it seems to produce a 
somewhat whiter crumb color. 

16. Ingredients containing mold 
spores when used in cakes will cause 
them to mold faster. 

17. When ammonia is used in mak- 
ing French doughnuts, the ammonia 
will darken the frying fat. 

18. When water is high in alkaline 
substances, the fermentation of bread 
doughs is slowed down. 

19. Baking powder should be stored 
in tightly closed containers, otherwise 
it will lose some of its strength. 

20. When changing from a bread 
formula low in milk solids to one 
quite high in milk solids, no adjust- 
ments should be made in the baking 
temperature and time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B-E-T-S TABLETS CUT 
IN PRICE BY STERWIN 


NEW YORK—A price reduction in 
the price of “B-e-t-s” tablets has been 
announced by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
The reduction reflects lower prices 
on vitamins B; and B:. 

The firm has released a new sched- 
ule of prices for the several formulas. 

Previously announced was a similar 
reduction in the price of “B-e-t-s” 
with vitamin D added. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. B. HUNT PROMOTED 


NEW YORK—John B. Hunt has 
been named production manager of 
the Borden Food Products Co., a divi- 
sion of the Borden Co. Formerly as- 
sistant production manager, he suc- 
ceeds Carl C. Baldwin who has re- 
tired after nearly 40 years of service. 
Mr. Hunt has been with Borden’s for 
31 years, and was named assistant 
production manager in 1948, 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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ne % ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 

wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
: minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
: choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
; complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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CHLCAGO FIA LENO ELS. 
Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, GA.. 
. JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. _— PITTSBURGH, PA. DETROIT. — CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS 
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KEY TO 
DISPLAY 
ITEMS 





1. 26” plush 
f‘Mama” rabbit 


2, im 10" plush 
“Baby” rabbit 


3.9” plush “Quacky” 
the duck 





4. Giant 3-piece “Bunnies with 
Banner” window display 


5. Four miniature cut-out display 
pieces 


6. Sixty “Take-me-home” cartons, 
with shredded cellophane—holds 1 
large egg or 12 small eggs. 


i 8, 9. Cut-out Cake Easter Egg 
display pieces for windows and 
counters. 


10. Green “grass” display mat 
36” x 60”—(not pictured) 


EASTER IS APRIL 5th! 





Bakery Sales Division 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Rush me all information on how | can get your big 
1953 Cake Easter Egg promotion kit. 













Name 
XS 
HONS Address a 
atetiats 
City Zone____State 


EXTRA MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
at additional cost: @, 
Large and small rabbits, 5 ‘ 


SUPPLY LIMITED! ACT NOW! This offer available only 
in the continental U. S., east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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“Quacky” the duck, “‘Take-me-home” 
carton and shredded cellophane. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oat. 








Tooth Decay Cause 
Not Laid to Sweets 


NEW YORK—A 567-page volume 
entitled “A Survey of the Literature 
of Dental Caries” has been published 
by the National Research Council. 
The book represents 10 years of con- 
tinuous work by the Council’s com- 
mittee on dental health, their con- 
su'iants, and the authors. 

Summarizing the book’s findings, 
the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., whose staff has given 
them a careful study, says, “As was 
to be expected no final ‘yes’ ur ‘no’ 
as to the causes of tooth decay 
emerge from these studies. Never- 
theless, the findings do validaie in 
large degree the position of those 
who insist that the true causes of 
dental caries are still obscure, by 
no means confined to any single fac- 
tor such as the use of sweeteners in 
the diet, and that further study of 
the problem is imperative.” 
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CALIFORNIA FOOD PLANTS 
GET HONOR ROLL AWARDS 


ALHAMBRA, CAL. For the 
fourth consecutive year food sanitation 
service, a division of Food & Drug 
Service, Inc., has published its annual 
honor roll awards for consistent 
achievement in food plant sanitation 
in 1952. 

On the honor roll are these plants: 
Cinch Products, Inc., Grandma Bak- 
ing Co., Helms Bakeries, Oroweat 
Baking Co. and Union Maid Bakery, 
Los Angeles; Coast Dakota Flour 
Co., Goldcrest Co. and Oroweat Bak- 
ing Co., San Francisco; Di Carlo’s 
National Bakery, Inc., San Pedro; 
Grandma _ Baking Co., Oakland; 
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Helms’ Bakeries, Montebello, and 
Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego. 

Food & Drug Service, Inc., 2 pri- 
vately operated company, conducts 
food plant inspections and sets up 
requirements for processing, han- 
dling and storing foods. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TIME CLOCK BULLETIN 
AVAILABLE FROM ASBE 


CHICAGO—Time clocks in the 
bakery, their type of breakdown of 
the hour into minutes and seconds or 
into decimals of an hour, their loca- 
tion in the bakery, and practices of 
their use are discussed in Information 
Service Bulletin No. 24 of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, re- 
cently released to the membership. 

The one page bulletin asks specific 
questions on the three points about 
time clocks, and three qualified mem- 
bers have given their opinions on each 
point. 

A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained on request to the secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, La Salle 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, if a_ self-addressed 3¢ 
stamped, long envelope, or 3¢ in 
stamps is enclosed. 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 

















"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 








UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 
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vaker Bakers Flour!” 





The famous Quaker name—-and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 








INSTITUTE 


The Quaker Qals Gmpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif, 
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You can count on 


Anheuser-Busch 
Kakers Yeast for 


highest uniformity... yy sg 


pound after pound 
after pound. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3328—Industrial 
Paint 


A new ename! paint, called Odor- 
less Staize-Clene, is now being manu- 
factured by Enterprise Paint Manu- 
facturing Co. According to the manu- 
facturer, this paint is resistant to 
dirt, greases, moisture, mildew and 
lactic acids because of a new ingre- 
dient, patented “syncon,” making it 
almost poreless. The enamels, in flat, 
semi-gloss and gloss finishes, are 
available in 39 colors. Literature is 
obtainable by checking No. 3328 and 
mailing the coupon. 

No. 3329—Tender- 
izing Agent 

A new tenderizing agent, called 
Brosoft has been announced by the 
Brolite Company, Inc. The company 
states that the product has been con- 
stituted to produce increased emulsi- 
fication and dispersion, resulting in 


] No. 3328—Industrial plant 
| No. 3329—Tenderizing Agent 






/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


-] No. 3335—-Conveyor Leasing 


] No. 3330—-Emergency Lighting | 
Unit 

| No. 3331—Booklets on Stabil- 
ization 

| No. 3332—Plant Maintenance 


(_] No. 3336—Steam Cleaner 


Others (list nmumbers)........... 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of 
the dough. Brosoft contains flour, 
mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable 
oils, lecithin and associated phos- 
phatides (vegetable emulsifier), and 
salt. Brosoft is a dry product packed 
in .100 lb. laminated paper bags. Its 
use.requires no changes in shop pro- 
cédurés;- according to the manufac- 
turér. Secure additional information 
by checking No. 3329 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3330—Emergency 
Lighting Unit 


A redesigned automatic emergency 
lighting unit designed for plants that 
need an extra safety margin is being 
marketed by General Scientific 
Equipment Co. The light goes on in- 
stantly if the power fails, states the 
manufacturer. The unit is powered 
by a storage battery and a trickle 
charger automatically maintains a 
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No.-3333—-Automatic Door 
Control 

| No. 3334—Polyethylene Drum 
Liner 


Plan 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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charge. A built-in hydrometer indi- 
cates the state of the battery. The 
unit plugs into any A.C. circuit and 
the lights are sealed beam of 100 
C.P. and will provide 10 hours of 
light, the company states. Cornplete 
information is available by checking 
No. 3330 and mailing the coupon. 


No, 3334—Polyethyl- 
ene Drum Liner 


. Mehl Manufacturing Co., a division 
of the Sydney-Thomas Corp., offers a 
new polyethylene drum liner that fea- 
tures a circular disc which forms the 
bottom of the liner. The new liner 
eliminates the use of mandrels and 
also eliminates the creases which 
might result in leaks and ruptures, 
according to the company. The fibre 
disc between two layers of pelyethy- 
lene forms the circular bottoms of 
the new liners. The new liners range 
in gauge from .0015, often used with 
smaller drums and less corrosive 
products, to heavy .006 gauge for ure 
with highly corrosive products. They 





are available for use with drums 
ranging in capacity up to 55 gallons. 
For use with both steel and fibre 
drums, the new liners are intended 
for containers of food products, cor- 
rosive materials, chemicals, and many 
other “hard to handle” solid, liquid 
and semi-liquid materials. More in- 
formation is available by checking 
No. 3334 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3336—Steam 
Cleaner 


The Sellers Booster Jet, a cleaning 
unit made for plants with low pres- 
sure steam facilities, is being manu- 
factured by Sellers Injector Corp. 
The unit is designed to operate on 
cold water and plant steam of from5 
psi to 25 psi, and can convert 5 psi 
inlet steam pressure to 100 psi dis- 
charge pressure, according to the 
manufacturer. The range increases 
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The Chaice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 








MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 
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Golden Loaf” «sou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, p and etc., our 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 





















NUT 

A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR — 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 










E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ~= -:- COLORADO 














GET BIGGER PIE PROFITS 


with 
PIE-PAKS . 


. . the dust-proof pie containers with an 


overall cellophane top to allow full visibility of your products 
and show your name prominently displayed — keep that “oven- 


fresh” flavor in your pies longer and reduce stales and damage 


FOR SOFT PIES 


returns to a mini- 
mum, Sturdily made 
of pure virgin pulp, 
chemically treated 
for sanitary purposes. 
Send for special low- 
cost trial order of 
1000 Pie-Paks to De- 
partment E. 





- FOR TWO-CRUST PIES 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, inc. + 1300 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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proportionately to 200 psi discharge 
pressure from 25 psi inlet steam, says 
the manufacturer, which states these 
other factors: a solid steam stream 
of hot water, containing detergent up 
to 25% of the total volume, with 
temperatures of 160° to 210°, under 
pressure of 100 psi to 200 psi, is pro- 
pelled with sufficient force to remove 
dirt and grease; length of the jet is 
manually controlled to extend as far 
as 30 ft. from the discharge nozzle. 
Check No. 3336 and mail the coupon 
for more information. 


No. 3335—Conveyor 
Leasing Plan 


Gravity and belt conveyors are 
available on lease, believed to be an 
innovation in the materials handling 
industry, as a result of a rental plan 
announced by James R. Sebastian, 
president of The Rapids-Standard 
Company, Inc. The company’s line 
of “package-type” conveyors called 
“Rapistan” is available under the 
lease plan. Customers can now lease 
conveying equipment ranging from a 
single inter-floor belt conveyor to a 
complete materials flow system. The 
lease plan is currently available in 
the Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo, and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
areas. Under the plan, conveying 
equipment is installed by The Rapids- 
Standard Company, Inc., for a mu- 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, I. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Y\risckeler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
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tually agreed-on charge. A fixed 
monthly sum covers use of the equip- 
ment. Insurance, maintenance, repair 
and personal property tax are paid 
by the conveyor manufacturer. Firms 
interested in more details are invited 
to check No. 3335 and mail the cou- 
pon. 


No. 3333—Automatie 
Door Control 


Production of a newly designed, 
electrically operated hydraulic door 
control has been announced by Dor- 
O Matic Division of Republic Indus- 
tries, Inc. The automatic “Invisible 
Dor-Man” opens any type of door 
(glass, wood, or metal) the instant a 
person steps on the carpet leading 
through the doorway. The door re- 
mains open until the person has 





walked through, and then closes with 
a two-speed action. The initial clos- 
ing speed is reduced during the last 
few inches of closing for quieter op- 
eration, states the firm. These speeds 
are adjustable at time of installation. 
To get complete information check 
No. 3333 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3332—Booklet on 
Plant Maintenance 


“Industrial Maintenance” is the ti- 
tle of a new booklet offered by the 
consulting firm of Wheeler Associ- 
ates, Inc. The booklet details such 
topics as “How to Keep Equipment, 
Methods and Facilities in Top Oper- 
ating Condition,” “A Guide to Organ- 
izing an Industrial Maintenance Pro- 
gram,” “Check List for Machinery,” 
“Maintenance of Methods,” “Plant 
Facilities’ and “Physical Environ- 
ment.” In addition, the literature 
covers lighting, air conditioning, col- 
or painting, noise conditioning, vibra- 
tion control, plant architecture, good 
housekeeping, employee operating ef- 
ficiency, worker health and comfort, 
and employee morale. A maintenance 
check list is designed to aid in evalu- 
ating a company’s existing mainten- 
ance program. Copies of this free 
literature may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3332 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3331—Booklets 
on Stabilizers 


Seaplant Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced publication of an informa- 
tion kit consisting of three recently 
revised SeaKem technical bulletins. 
The bulletins deal with stabilizers 
and their sea plant origins, SeaKem 
products and how to handle and use 
SeaKem colloid agents. These colloids 
are used for thickening, binding. gell- 
ing and control of crystal growth and 
stabilizing emulsions in such baked 
products as pie fillings, meringues 
and cake icings. This kit is available 
without charge by checking No. 3331 
and mailing the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 


fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 


Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 
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be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 

No. 2536—Conveyor terms and 
definitions, Conveyor Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 

No. 3299—Delivery cart, Coleman 
Division, Fanner Metal Products Co. 

No. 3300 — Panning equipment, 
Union Machinery Co. 

No. 3301—Folder on decorations, 
Wesco Products. 

No. 3302—Floor machine circular, 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3303—Hot-cold cabinet, Cres- 
cent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3304—Melted shortening unit, 
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Ferry Steel Products & Equipment 
Co. 

No. 3305—Portable pH meter, bat- 
tery operated, Photovolt Corp. 

No. 3306—Centrifugal pump bulle- 
tin, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3307—Bag and label sealing 
machine, Mercury Heat Sealing 
Equipment Co. 

No. 3308—Self-sticking product la- 
bel, Goodren Products Corp. 

No. 3309—Booklet on financial man- 
agement, Chapman & Grimes, Inc. 

No. 3310—Truck decals, American 
Decalcomania Co. 

No. 3$311—Welded seal 
Plastic Packaging Co. 


process, 


No. 3312—Loading dock cover, At- 
las Products Co. 

No. $313—Cabinet temperature 
control, Food Technology, Inc. 

No. 3314—Interfolded wax tissue, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 

No. 3315—Cellophane printing 
method, Dobeckmun Co. 

No. 3316—Refrigerated display 
case, Lern, Inc. 

No. 3317—Food storage and deliv- 
ery cabinet, Bevles Co. 

No. 3318—Teflon products bulletin, 
Packing Division, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. 

No. 3319 — Screw conveyor, M-H 
Standard Co. 














B-E-T-S tablets first made it possible for bakers to enrich bread easily, 
accurately and economically back in 1941, at the very beginning of the 



















I'm reminding 
your customers to 


“BUY 


BREAD”’ 


3 mornings a week 
“Ladies’ Fair” over 


ENRICHED 


Mutual Network stations. 


enrichment program. B-E-T-S continue to lead the way to better en- 


richment through constant research and product improvement. 


1, The Original tablet method 
which has been universally adopted 
on by the baking industry, has saved 
535 bakers many millions of dollars. 
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3. Fastest disintegration and uni- 
form dispersion insure dependable 
and uniform enrichment. 
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Stuur Chenille. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Fone. un Food Enichment 


Let your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative show you how 
the B-E-T-S Inventory Control System can supply your production 
needs with migimum inventory investment. 


Here’s why B-E:T:S lead! 


2. B-E-T-S formulas, the first to 
meet government requirements, 
have now become standard through- 
out the industry. 


4. Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the 
highly assimilable form of lron—an 
exclusive feature—at no extra cost. 
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BAKERS FAIR 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—APRIL 12-15 





Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Convention 





No. 3320—Storage rack, Crescent 
Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3321—Wrapping machine, Bat- 
tle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co. 

No. 3322—Oil-fired furnace, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3323—-Automatic temperature 
alarm, Mack Electric Devices, Inc. 

No. 3324—Anti-fog liquid, Indust- 
rial Products Co. 

No. 3325 — Metal cake container, 
Atlantic Can Co. 

No. 3326 — Cookie tray, Standard 
Folding Trays Corp. 

No. 3327 — Filling machine, Filler 
Machine Co., Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Food Stores’ Margin 
in Baked Goods High 


NEWARK—Bread and cake, cf-en 
completely ignored in a food store, 
usually prove to be the grocer’s best 
profit items, declared A. F. Gucken- 
berger, advertising manager ot Ward 
Baking Co., New York, in a lecture 
at Rutgers University extension divi- 
sion center here. 

Speaking to grocer-students at- 
tending the ‘‘Modern Food Store Op- 
eration” course, Mr. Guckenberger 
declared that this merchandise gen- 
erates extraordinarily high dollar- 
gross-margin per square foot of dis- 
play space, involves no loss, requires 
only the smallest investment, does 
not need to be “trimmed” like most 
produce and requires only modest 
merchandising effort. 

This, he explained, does not mean 
that baked goods should not be pro- 
moted vigorously. Mr. Guckenberger 
pointed out that about one third of 
women coming into a store actually 
know they want bread, and only 
about 10% desire to buy cake. 

Baked goods should get a prefer- 
ential location in a market, he said, 
and from 2% to 3% of the self-serv- 
ice market space, more in neighbor- 
hood stores. Displays should be well 
marked, Mr. Guckenberger  con- 
cluded. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MICHIGAN BAKERIES 
FILLS 2 POSITIONS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Ap- 
pointment of C. E. Kincaid as gener- 
al manager of Michigan Bakeries, 
Inc., and George A. Menard as Grand 
Rapids plant manager has been an- 
nounced by S. R. Livingstone, chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Kincaid was formerly control- 
ler of Superior Sleeprite Corp., and 
secretary-treasurer of S. Karpen & 
Bros., where he was also chairman 
of the management committee. He 
was graduated in 1925 from: the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Menard was with Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. for 21 years, and 
managed a baking plant employing 
400 men. 

Michigan Bakeries, Inc., has plants 
in Grand Rapids, Jackson, Bay City, 
and Petoskey, and operates in two 
thirds of Michigan’s lower penin- 
sula. 




















PihES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 
Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 





Pikes Peak... 


Tle COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY ‘ 
Colorado Rockies 


General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Gread ts the 
| Staff of Lite’ 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart-of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 

























Every luxury and convenience for 





light-hearted, informal living—400 

feet of ocean-front beach . | private 

pool . . patio, sundeck and solarium 

- . air-conditioned and ocean- view 

rooms . . cocktail lounge . . delicious 

i food, reasonably priced, Convenient 
to all sports and entertainment, 


MOTORISTS — You'll Enjoy Our Mote! Accommodations 


Write for details and 


On the Ocean 
2 brochures now 


at 158th Street 


miAM! BEACH . 
FLORIDA 


PAUL L. GARD, 
MANAGER 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


; All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Improper Storage 
of Sugar Causes 
Caking, Bad Odor 


NEW YORK-—Storage and humid- 
ity are all-important in preventing 
sugar caking, a recent report of Su- 
crest Corp., New York, states. B. W. 
Dyer & Co., New York, has gleaned 
some pertinent excerpts from the re- 
port: 

“Sugar absorbs or loses moisture 
with changes in humidity—that is 
the amount of moisture in the air. 
In damp air, the dry surfaces of the 
individual grains of sugar become 
moist and are coated with a thin film 
of syrup. Later, if the air becomes 
dry, the sugar loses moisture by 
evaporation, and the surfaces of the 
crystals resume their normal hard- 
ness. However, during this operation 
the individual grains will adhere be- 
cause of their sticky condition, and 
as the syrup film dries, the crystals 
stick together, thus causing hard and 
lumpy sugar.” 

“Air saturated with water vapor 
is said to have a relative humidity of 
100%. When only 60% of moisture is 
present in the air it is said to have 
a relative humidity of 60%. The gen- 
eral rule is that when the atmos- 
phere is over 60% humidity, sugar 
will absorb sufficient moisture to be- 
come warehouse-set when it later 
dries out. When the relative humidity 
is below 60%, the atmosphere is com- 
parably dry, and it is considered that 
the sugar will not cake under such 
conditions. For every atmospheric 
temperature there is a definite 
amount of water vapor which air, at 
that temperature, can hold. A rise in 
air temperature increases its mois- 
ture-carrying capacity, and the rela- 
tive humidity is thereby decreased. 
On the other hand, a drop in air 
temperature decreases its moisture 
carrying capacity and thereby in- 
creases the relative humidity.” 

Dyer further points out chat in- 
cluded in the Sucrest release were 
the following suggestions as precau- 
tions to those storing sugar: 

1. Do not pile sugar directly against 
walls. A space of one foot should be 
allowed between a pile of sugar and 
the wall. 

2. Do not pile sugar directly on 
floors. Sugar should be placed on 
wooden racks to allow air space be- 
tween the bags and the floors. It is 
also recommended that a layer of 
asphalt laminated paper should be 
placed on the top of the rack fol- 
lowed by a layer of plain paper (the 
plain paper avoids any odor contam- 
ination from the asphalt paper). 

3. Avoid storing sugar near open 
doorways, elevator shafts or loca- 
tions subject to draft. 

4. Keep all warehouse doors and 
windows closed and ventilator open- 
ings sealed when not in immediate 
use. 

5. To avoid moisture absorption by 
the sugar, do not store near any 
damp commodities. 

6. Care should be taken to rotate 
stocks and the old adage, “first in 
first out,” should be adhered to. 

7. Sugar is very susceptible to odor 
contamination. Therefore, do not 
store sugar any place near a material 
possessing a strong odor. 
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NEARS COMPLETION 

BLUE ISLAND, ILL.—The new 
manufacturing plant of Melanco, Inc., 
is nearing completion. Situated on a 
3% acre tract at Blue Island, the 
plant contains 60,000 sq. ft. of space. 
Melanco’s present plant at Blue 
Island will be continued as plant 1. 
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The 
OBINSON 
Ville Cao. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








—| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, M 








UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Again this year 


NEBRASKA WHEAT 
LEADS IN BAKING QUALITY 


Flour Milled From “Nebraska Wheat 
Consistently Makes Good Bread 


This year—as in every year — flour 
from Nebraska wheat has excellent 
mixing tolerance, desirable baking 
strength and ease of handling. For “08% 
UNIFORMLY fine baking, choose c 
Nebraska quality. More than *98% pn Mg age A i 
of the wheats grown in Nebraska are lion bushels is of vari- 
varieties approved for their desirable ee Se ae ee 
milling and baking characteristics. 





by the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn. and 
rate “good” to “excel- 
lent” in milling aod 
baking characteristics. 


For turther information, address inquiries to 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 








An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 
Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE LINCOLN |, NEBRASKA 





, Big NAME 


in FLOURS FOR 


ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 40 











1. False. Linseed oil has a foreign 
odor and flavor and therefore is very 
apt to contaminate baked products. 
We know of no pan manufacturer 
who recommends its use for this pur- 
pose. 

2. True. This is the temperature 
that is recommended. Humidity in the 
retarding box is also very important. 
It should be 85-88%. 

3. True. When the same procedure 
and formula are used, granulated 
sugar produces the most spread. Pow- 
dered sugar or brown sugar will be 
pretty well dissolved in the dough be- 
fore the cookies go into the oven. 
When granulated sugar is used, the 
undissolved sugar crystals melt in the 
oven during baking, producing a 
spreading effect. 

4. False. To each pound of dried 
albumen, 6 lb. water should be added 
in order to reconstitute it. 

5. False. The cookies will have 
somewhat less spread. As the cookies 
will be thicker, due to the decrease 
in spread, the flavor may also be ad-: 
versely affected. This is due to less 
caramelization of the sugar in the 
cookies. 

6. False. It is best to store it at a 
temperature somewhere between 50 
and 70° F. When it is stored below 
50° F., the paper will sweat causing 
difficulties in the wrapping machine. 

7. True. The beating time will be 
reduced and the baked cakes will 
have slightly more volume. 

8. True. This enzyme has the abili- 
ty to liquefy starch granules and con- 
vert the liquified starch into maltose 
sugar and dextrins. 

9. True. The pH of a properly fer- 
mented bread dough is about 5.4-5.6. 

10. False. Both are 100% fat. The 
only difference is the texture. Grainy 


qven 90 YEARS 


A fine quality special type flour designed to 
give YOU: 


| Tender Flaky Pie Crusts 


Pie Maker, a flour carefully milled from the finest 
Low Viscosity, Low Protein Michigan soft white 
wheat will give you real shortening savings. Pro- 


Millers of 
PIE MAKER 


dependable, uniform 
Maker Flour. 





| Famous for Flours 
| Milled from 
| MICHIGAN 
| SOFT WHITE 
| WHEAT 





duced under rigid laboratory control in one of 
America's most modern mills—you are assured of 
results when you use Pie 


Established 1862 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. si: micnican 





NEW YORK @ BOSTON 
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lard is Cooled slowly and allowed to 
chill in the container. Smooth lard, 
which is of a fine texture, is chilled 
rapidly by collecting melted fat on a 
refrigerated drum rotating agains‘ 
an open side trough containing the 
warm fat. The chilled lard is then 
scraped off and run into containers 
which are rapidly cooled. 

11. True. If the soft wheat flour is 
blended with the hard wheat flour 
and used in the sponge, there is a 
possibility that the soft flour becomes 
over developed and the stronger flour 


‘under developed. 


12. False. Seedless raisins are 
grown without seeds. They are quite 
sweet and are mostly used for general 
bakeshop purposes. Muscats are rais- 
ins from which the seeds have been 
removed. They are large, heavy in 
sugar content and rich in flavor. 
They are ideally suited for pies, cakes 
and bread where their distinctive 
flavor is desired. 

13. False. The honey may be high 
in diastase. The enzyme diastase li- 
quefies starch granules and converts 
this liquified starch into maltose su- 
gar and dextrins. When too much 
diastase is present the gluten in the 
dough may be broken down and the 
starch liquified excessively; the dough 
becomes soft and sticky, being hard 
to handle through the machines. The 
resulting baked bread will have a 
dark crumb color and the texture 
will be coarse. 

14. True. It has been found that 
unbleached pastry flour will produce 
the most tender crust. The color of 
the crust will also be somewhat im- 
proved. 

15. True. However, if too much is 
used, the color of the crumb will be- 
come gray. The flavor of the cakes 
will also be harmed. 

16. False. During the baking of the 
cakes, the mold spores are killed by 
the oven temperature. 

17. True. Good results will be ob- 
tained by replacing the ammonia with 
baking powder. About two and a half 
times more baking powder than am- 
monia should be used. 

18. True. The doughs will require 
more time to ferment in order to de- 
velop the proper acidity. The addition 
of yeast food will counteract this 
slowing down action. Vinegar may be 
added to the dough, but this proce- 
dure is not accurate and is impracti- 
cal for the average baker. 

19. True. In the bakery the air is 
usually warm and moist. This pro- 
motes the reaction of exposed baking 
powder, thereby rendering a certain 
percentage of it useless before it goes 
into the batter or dough. 

20. False. Bread, high in mild sol- 
ids, should be at a somewhat lower 
temperature and for a longer period 
of time in order to bake out thorough- 
ly. Milk solids are high in lactose 
(milk sugar) which caramelize at 
somewhat lower temperatures than 
other sugars. Therefore, lower tem- 
peratures are recommended. 


We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditoun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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PLENTY MOISTURE NOW 


for 1953 Wheat Crop 


There were times during the fall when some were 
doubtful— but not Nebraska Wheat Farmers. 


Invariably the winter months here provide ample 
snow coverage so necessary to a bountiful July 
Harvest. 


This year is no exception—Prospects are good 


for the 1953 Nebraska Wheat Crop. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Identical = LOU RS 


Performance 


- GOMEC— AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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Kyig nf the Baker’s Doorbell 





James R. Babcock has been pro- 
moted from assistant purchasing 
agent to purchasing agent of Omar, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

os 

Gene Yeutter, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
has purchased Wilson’s New Bakery, 
Alexandria, Minn., from A. W. Wil- 
son, who has operated it for the past 


five years. The bakery’s name has 
been changed to Yeutter’s New Bak- 
ery. 

* 

The 1912 price of 8¢ for a pound 
loaf of bread was the contribution 
made by Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., store at Hermosa 
Beach, Cal., during the 40th anniver- 


sary of the Hermosa Beach Chamber 
of Commerce. The 800 loaves baked 
for the occasion were quickly sold 
out. 

a 


The Culver Center, Cal., shopping 
center celebrated its third birthday 
with Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., retail store serving 3,000 





GET MORE 
STRENGTH 
AT THE 
SEAMS 


..ewith 


A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 

Keep products dry 

Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 

Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 
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> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 





A SHEET OF PAPER doesn’t make a package until you add a seam. 
Getting a strong, uniform seal at high speed poses one of 
the most vital problems in functional packaging. It is a problem 
Riegel has solved for hundreds of different products, from 
cereals and desserts to chemicals and drugs. Invariably the 
paper must also combine many of the protective 
functions listed at left. In one case the answer may be a 
simple glassine for high-speed glue sealing... in 
another it may be a triplex lamination of foil and special 
glassines for heat-sealed, vapor-proof packages. 
Whatever your packages may need, Riegel can develop 
the right papers . . . quickly, efficiently, economically. 
Write to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. Box 170, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


= 
‘Riegel FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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BAKERS FAIR 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—APRIL 12-15 





Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Convention 





slices of cake and 4,500 cups of cof- 
fee. 
J 


The Wadena (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold by Arthur Jaenisch to Reu- 
ben Terras, who managed the Ga- 
brael Bakery, Minneapolis, for the 
past’ 15 years. 

* 


Covington (Ky.) Home Bakery, 
has been sold to Larry E. Walker by 
Mrs. John Rondo, widow of the for- 
mer operator. 


Nickle’s Bakery, Navarre, Ohio, is 
among the contributors to the Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Colleges, 
an organization set up to give finan- 
cial assistance to private colleges in 
Ohio. 

& 


Sale of the DeWitt (Iowa) Bakery 
by M. T. Mekeel to Frank Vosatka, 
Clinton, Iowa, has been reported. The 
new owner was formerly employed 
by Sweetheart Bakery, Clinton. 

o 

Terry’s Bakery, Flora, Ill., owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Terry, has 
opened in a new location. 

a 

Frank W. Herman, who learned 
his trade as a baker in Metz, France, 
and who came to the U.S. five years 
ago, has opened a pastry shop at Car- 
bondale, Til. 

7 


A new plant is being completed by 
Quality Bakery Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Stanley Kareski was honored by 
the Quarter Century Club of Wonder 
Bakery, Akron, Ohio, for completion 
of 25 years of service with the firm. 


3 
George Harrison, owner of the 
Stotz Bakery, Shawnee, Okla., has 
discontinued baking bread, and will 
concentrate on cakes and pastries. 


Jack Pendleton, owner of the Cake 
Box Bakery, Oklahoma City, has re- 
decorated the interior of the bakery. 


a 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wolpert, own- 
ers of the Wolpert Bakery, Britton, 
Okla., closed the bakery for a few 
days while vacationing at Fort 
Worth. 
€ 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Heard, owners 
of the Greenleaf Bakery, Norman, 
Okla., spent a few days in Louisiana 
recently. 

= 


Ted Nickles, owner of Nancy Ann 
Bakery, Oklahoma City, has installed 
a new roll machine. 


* 
The California Cheese Cake Co. 
has been established in Buffalo, by 
Sophie McManus. 


Tests of the weight of bread in 
1952 by the city bureau of weights 
and measures, Syracuse, disclosed 
289 cases of underweight out of 4,572 
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Capacity « « « The success of a miller is determined by 
their capacity to serve. The Kansas Milling Company has the facilities to supply 


you with high quality flour in the same dependable way they have served for 
years... flour that is continually earning a reputation for quality, uniformity, and 


excellent shop performance. 


The Kansas Milling Company: Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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loaves tested, according to Joseph 
Byrnes, city sealer. There were 54 
overweight loaves in the total. 

® 

A self-service baked goods depart- 
ment is a feature of the newly opened 
Albany Public Market in Rensselaer, 
N.Y. This is the second store of Al- 
bany Public Market which was found- 
ed in 1910 by Joseph Nigro. 

£8) 

Michael’s Bakery Corp., Roanoke, 
Va., recently celebrated its 47th an- 
niversary. 

3 

Charles N. Clevert, Richmond, Va., 

baker, has filed a voluntary petition in 


With Wytase in your bread you can eee: 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


bankruptcy in Federal District Court, 
listing debts of $10,586 and no assets. 


Kenneth J. MacPherson has pur- 
chased the business of the late Mrs. 
Otis Tucker, the Mrs. Tucker Pie 
Shop, Orlando, Fla., and will operate 
it with O. V. Hyland in charge of 
baking operations. 

s 

The Bertha (Minn.) Bakery was 
closed for the winter season by Mr. 
and Mrs. O. B. Perry, owners. 

& 

The zoning and planning commis- 
sion of Corpus Christi, Texas, has 
approved a petition from the Richter 


sige. aed 


the sparkling white crumb—you can smell the 


delicate aroma—you can faste the delicious flavor. 


A Wytase loaf is a better loaf every day in every way- a bia 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 


Baking Co. for rezoning a site for 
additional plant facilities. The com- 
pany plans to construct a $1,000,000 
addition. 

s 


The name of the Hoyle Square 
Bakery, Providence, R.I., has been 
changed to Eddy’s Bakery. It is 
owned by Boris Kudish. 

* 

Eitel Buchholz, who sold his bakery 
at Benton Harbor, Mich., has opened 
the first of his Eitel Bakery outlets 
in southern California. His first shop 
is in West Covina, subdivision east of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Buchholz plans to 
open more shops in the San Gabriel 


WHITE BREAD | 
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Valley. Mel Fitzgerald, superintend- 
ent of the Benton Harbor plant, is 
assisting Mr. Buchholz. The West 
Covina shop is open seven days a 
week. Mr. Buchholz states that Sun- 
day volume equals that of Saturday. 


* 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, joined in 
the 177th anniversary of the US. 
Marine Corps with a gaily decorated 
5-tiered birthday cake. Movie actress 
Dorothy Lamour cut the cake in the 
observance at the Fletcher Drive 
Coffee Shop. 


M. E. Bear & Co., Los Angeles, an- 
nounces that Mark H. Buford, an al- 
lied tradesman since 1935, has joined 
its sales staff and will service whole- 
sale and retail bakeries in southern 
California. 

& 


The San Jacinto (Cal.) Bakery has 
been opened by Joe French, Hemet, 
Cal. He will feature a line of French 
pastries. 

* 


Frederick and Majesta Ritter have 
purchased Highland Bakery, Los 
Angeles. 

x 


Wholesale and retail operations 
and a coffee shop are part of Nico- 
la’s Donut Shop, Los Angeles, its new 
owner, Jerry Kohler. 


¥ 
Mitchell Nicola has sold his dough- 
nut shop and has become manager of 
the E. E. Wiltfong Co., bakery sup- 
ply firm, Los Angeles. 
* 
French antique is the distinctive 
motif of the bakery opened by June 
Simpson in Carmel, Cal. 


ss 
The Ideal Bakery, Los Angeles, has 
been purchased by Harry Erlichman. 
o 
A business name has been filed for 
the Ken-Paul Bakery, Buffalo, by 
Kenneth E. Dahn. 
* 
Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit, is 
building a storage building near To- 
ledo, at an estimated cost of $25,000. 


* 

Kirchoff’s Bakery, Paducah, Ky., 
was sold recently to Lewis Bros., 
Anna, Ill., and Shaffer Bros., Padu- 
cah. The bakery has been operated in 
Paducah since 1873. 

* 

The Hillsboro (Wis.) Bakery ob- 
served its seventh anniversary re- 
cently. 

* 


Fred Olson, who three years ago 
purchased the Deer River (Minn.) 
Bakery from Robert Hallgren, has 
changed the firm name to Olson’s 
Bakery. 

® 


A bakery will be included in the 
million dollar shopping center under 
construction near Sibley Manor in 
St. Paul. 

a 


The Grant (Neb.) Bakery was sold 
at public auction to Fred J. Upright. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Kurlowski were 
former owners. 


Home Bake Shop of Waukesha, 
Wis., had a $500 loss from a gas ex- 
plosion which slightly burned Mrs. 
Clara Wegner, partner in the firm. 

* 

The Martha Ann Bakery, Shawnee, 
Okla., has purchased a new wrapping 
machine. The bakery is managed by 
Bill Boyd, son of Glen Boyd, owner, 
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Stainless Steel | 
Trough with 
armored, roller 
bearing casters 











RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD! 


All over Bakerydom, USP is the recog- 


GN@ ANW°:3 


nized standard dough trough, for 
convenient, efficient fermentation and handling of doughs. 

There’s a USP dough trough designed and precision 
engineered for every trough requirement in the bakery, in 
all types and sizes. Roll top rims, rounded corners and 
beautifully finished to meet all latest sanitation requirements. 

Let the USP engineers help you with your dough handling 


problems, for your convenience, economy and shop efficiency. 





_ ‘ 








Serving in Modern Bakeries Everywhere 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 


USP Standard Dough Troughs are —— ~ 


UNION STEEL 
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Free parking on premises. 


Be right on the oceanfront. . Superb 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- 
ed, heated. ... big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful 
patio- zestful recreations. . cabanas. 


Write for information today. 















Just the Cream of Hard 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“CREMO” 


Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 











“High Score” Bread with 


DAIRYLEA pry 


L UNIFORMITY L/L TEXTURE £“GR 
“VOLUME ¢& CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4“BLOOM 
4 COLOR OF CRUMB “FLAVOR 

“EATING QUALITY 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


(NON-FAT) 


MILK SOLIDS 


AIN 4“ AROMA 


i SYMMETRY 


4 COLOR OF CRUST 


at least 6%! 


OREGON 9-1230 








who also owns the Martha Ann Bak- 
ery at Enid, Okla. 
® 
Jack White recently opened a bak- 
ery at Augusta, Ga. It will be known 
as White’s Bakery. 
a 
The B&K Bakers, Augusta, Ga., is 
doubling its floor space and increas- 
ing capacity of the plant four times, 
according to Lewis Bell, head of the 
firm. 
* 


A permit to erect a new bakery 
building has been granted George W. 
Hargrove in North Augusta, S.C. 

* 

The Chapin Bake Shop in South 
Bend, Ind., recently celebrated its 7th 
anniversary following a remodeling 
program. Walter N. Badowski is the 
proprietor. 

to} 


The Henderson (Minn.) Bakery ob- 
served its first anniversary under the 
ownership of Art Rode. Mrs. W. M. 
Huffman is manager and Mrs. Art 
Brandt is her assistant. 


3 
Mr. and Mrs. Orvil Karlstad, for- 
merly of Minneapolis, are the new 
owners of the Ellsworth (Wis.) Bak- 
ery. 
® 
Alvin Schmitt has purchased the 
Wishek Home Bakery, Wishek, N.D., 
from Lawrence Schlepp, and has re- 
named it Schmitt’s Bakery. 


Leo Giehtbrock is the new owner 
of the bakery in Chatfield, Minn., 
having purchased it from Pete Bon- 
deson. 

» 


Byerly’s Bakery, one of the oldest 
firms in Chadron, Neb., recently held 
its formal opening in its new build- 
ing. 

. 

Supreme Baking Co., Des Moines, 
suffered a disastrous fire. Its origin, 
according to Mike Marasco, vice 
president, is unknown. 

S 

Because of illness, Val Stephan 
who operates the Stephan Bakery, 
St. Louis, has closed his shop indefi- 
nitely. 

a 

Stanford Bruckstein has closed his 
bakery, the Bruckstein Bakery, St. 
Louis, because of illness and will sell 
the shop. 

e 

LaVerne Beyer, proprietor of Bey- 
er’s Bakery at New Athens, Ill., has 
secured Wilmer Bell, Windsor, Ont., 
to have charge of his baking depart- 
ment. Mr. Bell had been employed 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 











Mennel 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





hey are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


illed from 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 


About 


AY STATE FLOURS 


Guaranteed Hard opring W heat 


not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 


BAY STATE MILLINGCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 





a “s 
& BE . 100 LS. NET 





LEACHED: BACMATED-UNENRINED 


Hub illing G 
mbar Miling Company 











~ WUBBARD'S SUPERLATIVE 















These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
..». KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 
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housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their Hh 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! 

And no wonder! They make strong, 

sturdy, attractive bags—and the yard- ee 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) 

is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- rz 
ing all sorts of pretty liye 


things for the family 
and home. 





Band or spot labels 
—both easily re- 
moved because of 
the special ad- 


hesives used. 


JA 
Write, wire or phone — 
for latest quotations 


MENTE & co., INC. 


Box 1098 


SAVANNAH HOUSTON 


NEW “ORLEANS 


Pueblo, Colo. 




















106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Esxtra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 














at Earl’s Pastry Shop at East St. 
Louis, Tl. 
e 


Eugene Hawkins, Perryville, Ark., 
and James Law of Hot Springs, Ark., 
have opened the L.&H. Bakery and 
Cafe at Perryville, Ark. 

” 

Charles Howard Donati, baker in 
Richmond, Va., has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 


a 
A new Cake Box Bakery has op- 
ened at Toledo. 


Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., has opened 
its 22nd unit in Indianapolis. 
€ 
Fire gutted the basement of the 
Vienna Bakery & Pastry Shop at 
Louisville, Ky. 


The Colonial Baking Co. at Jack- 
son, Tenn., has completed an expan- 
sion program, which increased its 
capacity to 6,000 loaves an hour, 
Charles C. Stanley, manager, said. 

e 

The Friedman Bakery operated by 

Ida Friedman, has been opened at 


The Del Sesto Bakery, Providence, 
R.I., has opened two new retail sales 
branches at Cranston, R.I. 

s 

The Caskey Baking Co., Hagers- 
town, Md., has been sold to the Man- 
beck Bread Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
Mr. Caskey plans to retire from the 
baking business after 54 years in the 
industry. 

BS 


The P. S. Long Baking Co. has 
sold its routes and Lebanon, Pa., 
store to Fink’s Bakery, Inc., Ann- 
ville, Pa. Fink’s now has 27 routes 
and over 100 employees. 


Mission Bakers, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has started baking at its new 
plant at Oklahoma City. 

* 

The Court Street Bakery, Shef- 
field, Ala., was destroyed by fire with 
damage estimated at $50,000. 

2 

When Maas Bros. department store 
is completed in Tampa the bakery 
department will occupy a part of the 
service building. New equipment will 
be installed. 
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ARNOLD 


_- = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE THOMAS PAGE 


MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 













ing states. 





You get real baking security with 
PAGE flours and this security is 
backed by the tangible advantage of 
mill location, which enables us to 
select superior wheats without pen- 
alty from four major wheat produc- 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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It’s Not Always the Competitor 











Snarled Bookkeeping Leads Down 
Path of Bankruptcy for Bakeries 


The average bakery operator has 
more to fear from his own set of ac- 
counting books than from the com- 
petitor down the street. This start- 
ling pronouncement comes from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce which 
has been analyzing thousands of 
small business failures. 

The Department of Commerce con- 
cludes that somewhere between 50- 
75% of all small business bankrupt- 
cies hinge upon faulty bookkeeping. 
The bakery, they say, is no exception. 
Probably bakery operators ask, 
“How come?” Well, the business sur- 
veyists see it this way: (1) The aver- 
age small businessman has ncither 
the time nor talents to keep his own 
books, complicated and snarled as 
they are today in a complex of gov- 
ernment regulations. (2) Too often 
the bakery, like other small to me- 
dium-sized businesses, gets precious 
little for its investment in account- 
ing help. (3) If the manager hires 
a bookkeeper or an accountant, what 
he can afford is often less than the 
best. Real experts unfortunately are 
high in price and scarce. The average 
run-of-the-mill bookkeeper knows 
only slightly more than his employer 
about tax-short-cuts, business analy- 
sis and the like. 


Bloodstream of Business 


Yet, properly kept and interpreted, 
a bakery’s books can be as informa- 
tive as the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
For your books are the bloodstream 
of your business. 

There are several solutions to the 
burdensome bookkeeping chore: (1) 
You can invest more money, hire the 
best available accountant and tax 
consultant. (2) You can at the very 
least revamp your present bookkeep- 
ing system and up-date it so that it 
is capable of revealing how you stand 
compared to competitors. (3) You 
might investigate one of the several 
nationwide mail order accounting 
firms, which specialize in small busi- 
ness accounting and analysis. 

Accounting by mail is less than a 
decade old, yet already, like banking 
by mail, it has grown tremendously. 
It’s this new trend in accounting 
which should be investigated by ev- 
ery bakery operator with bookkeep- 
ing blues. -Like all things mass-pro- 
duced, mail-order accounting offers 
expert and precision service, but it 
also loses some of the personal con- 
tact generally considered important 
for the best in bookkeeping. Some 
accounting-by-mail firms have in re- 
cent years partially solved imperson- 
alization by establishing franchise 
affiliations across the nation. These 
firms look and act like your local ac- 
countant, but they have the advan- 
tage in that they process your books 
through the big central office instal- 
lation, with its precision electronic 
accounting machines. 


Low Cost, Big Volume 


While we’re not recommending or 
even suggesting any system, let’s see 
how mail order accounting can help 
the bakery owner. Mail-Me-Monday, 
a subsidiary of the Accounting Cor- 


_poration of America, was established 


in 1945 as a low cost, mass-handling 
accounting and tax service, and now 
has several hundred bakery clients, 
from coast-to-coast, with an average 
yearly gross of $54,000. 

Any bakery owner demands three 
basic accounting functions: (1) Com- 


plete relief from bookkeeping chores; 
(2) tax consultation, business analy- 
sis, payroll accounting; (3) end of 
the year income tax accounting. Sev- 
eral of the mail order accounting 
firms offer all three. 

Advantages: In mail-order  ac- 
counting you get (1) a lot for your 
accounting dollar. (2) You receive, in 
addition to regular bookkeeping, a 
comparison both nationally and re- 
gionally showing how your business 
expenses and profits stack up with 
competitors. (3) Your account is 
handled by mass-accounting ma- 
chines, like IBM calculators. (4) 
Bulky ledgers are relegated to the 
waste basket. Instead, special, easy 
to handle printed forms are used. (5) 
You drop the original data concern- 
ing your business for the previous 
week into an envelope once a week, 
forget about it until you receive your 
end of the month statement, books 
and analysis. 

Disadvantages: (1) There is still 
some justification to the claim of im- 
personal service, although regional 
and city offices have helped. But if 
you operate in a small town, you'll 
be bookkeeping mostly by mail. (2) 
Sometimes original data is needed on 
a day to day basis as reference, but 
you won’t have it, because it’s been 
mailed either to the franchise office 
or to the central accounting office. 
(3) Some bakery managers don’t like 
the rather abbreviated, machine 
compiled ledgers. 


Cost 

How much does mail order ac- 
counting cost? 

Three services are usually offered 
by mail order accounting firms. These 
systems follow the standard pattern 
of bookkeeping. 

(1) Income and Disbursement Con- 
trol: Takes over all record keeping 
and tax advisory burden from the 
small bakery owner, supplies him 
with a detailed general ledger, profit 
and loss statements monthiy. Rates: 
About $15 a month for businesses up 
to $25,000. $5 for each additional 
$25,000 gross. 

(2) Double Entry—or monthly bal- 
ance sheet control: This service is 
designed for the bakery requiring 
more frequent summarization of as- 
set and liability controls with partic- 
ular reference to inventories, receiv- 
ables, payables and similar items. 
What you get: a monthly balance 
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BUSINESS COMPARISON—This monthly statement is a sample of what 
one mail order accounting firm uses to compare the client’s bakery with 
those in the immediate area and throughout the nation. The percentages 
will often differ for certain areas and income of the client’s bakery. There 
are obvious advantages in comparing one’s own bakery operating ratios with 


those of others in the area, 


sheet, operating statements and com- 
plete books of account. You also re- 
ceive monthly a finer summarization 
of operating detail than with system 
(1). Sub-groupings of account classi- 
fications reflect segregation of direct 
and indirect costs and expenses. 
Sales and cost of sales may be ac- 
cumulated by type of commodity 
(bread, pies, cakes, etc.). Or, if you 
have separate departments, each de- 
partment will be detailed and broken 
down to give a clear picture of its 
operation. Rates: begin at $25 a 
month, vary according to the gross 
of your business and how compli- 
cated a breakdown you desire. 

(3) Tabulated Cost Control]: This 
system, the most expensive, is for the 
larger bakery or chain. It makes pos- 
sible detailed breakdowns of all de- 
partments, particularly where »ranch 
stores are involved. Rates: vary ac- 
cording to office and tabulating time, 
usually from $45 a month, up. 


How Does It Work? 

How does the mail order account- 
ing system function? 

Once a week, the bakery owner 
gathers up his daily cash register re- 
ceipts from the previus week. Into 
a special envelope he stuffs: (1) Cash 
register receipts, each tape dated 
and the daily sales totaled at the 
bottom. (2) Encloses all tax forms. 
(3) Encloses all evidences of pay- 





1949-52 Index: Bakery Retail Sales 
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SALES TRENDS—An index of sales trends is tabulated monthly by one 
mail order accounting firm, offering bakery operators a graphic income pic- 
ture. Here is a sample showing sales trends for 1952, giving a comparison 


with the 1949-50-51 index. 


ables. If not a check stub, then he 
fills in a special payables pad pro- 
vided by most accounting firms. (4) 
Encloses all other original documents 
pertaining to his business for the 
week previous. (5) Encloses all paid 
bills. (6) Encloses all deposit slips 
(the bakery owner, however, retains 
receipted checks and bank state- 
ments.) (7) If the bakery owner 
draws so-called “pocket-money” out 
of his business from time to time, he 
notes each withdrawal on another 
special form. (8) Encloses payroll 
and payroll deductions. 

This material goes to the franchise 
accountant, likely in the bakery op- 
erator’s own city. The accountant 
keeps all original data, makes up 
from them a register form itemizing 
each business transaction. This form 
is airmailed to San Diego in the case 
of Mail-Me-Monday. Upon arrival, an 
IBM card is key punched for each 
item. Other IBM machines process 
the account, turning out one original 
(which is mailed back to the fran- 
chise accountant) and one copy 
(which is retained in a fireproof vault 
in San Diego.) 


Management Guide 

Returned with each statement to 
the franchise accountant is a month- 
ly management guide. This is one of 
the bonus services made possible by 
firms such as this which handle great 
volumes of accounts. The manage- 
ment guide—a special one for bak- 
eries—is the yardstick by which the 
bakery operator can judge his own 
business compared to competitors 

Here’s how the management guide 
is compiled: The IBMs sort the vari- 
ous key punched summary cards, 
which hold the record of every firm’s 
monthly business. Culled out are 
bakeries. These are further classified 
into three groups, according to an- 
nual gross: (1) $25,000 and under; 
(2) $25,000 to $50,000 annual gross; 
(3) $50.000 to $100,000 gross. 

In each group, the various operat- 
ing percentages punched into the 
cards are taken off, automatically 
tabulated, averaged and a composite 
national average for each operating 
expense for the month is found. Thus, 
the management guide shows what 
the average bakery of say $25,000 or 
less annual gross spent percentage- 
wise for (1) outside labor; (2) oper- 
ating supplies; (3) gross wages; (4) 
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L. P. Kenney 


OPENS BROKERAGE —L. P. Ken- 
ney, former northwest division man- 
ager of Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, has resigned after 
28 years of service with that com- 
pany. He will act as a manufacturers’ 
representative and broker of mate- 
rials for the baking trade and food 
processors in Wisconsin and eastern 
Minnesota. Mr. Kenney, second vice 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, was program 
chairman of its 1952 annual meeting. 
He is a member of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn., and a former member 
of the Grocery Manufacturers Repre- 
sentatives Association of Milwaukee, 
the Associated Manufacturers Repre- 
sentatives Group of Minnesota and 
the Milwaukee Sales Managers Assn. 
He is presently conducting his busi- 
ness from 2320 E. Belleview Place, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 





car and delivery expenses; (5) adver- 
tising; (6) administrative and legal 
expenses; (7) repairs and mainten- 
ance, etc. Included also are the aver- 
age percentages for fixed expenses 
like rent, utilities, insurance, busi- 
ness taxes and licenses, etc. These 
percentages covering a specific gross 
bracket are listed under “National 
Average Percentages” on the Man- 
agement Guide. The summary cards 
are then sorted automatically once 
more. This time, the cards are bro- 
ken down according to the number 
of bakeries in each of the nine geo- 
graphic regions into which the U.S. 
Department of Commerce has divided 
the nation. 

These percentages for each of the 
above operating expenses are tallied 
again, this time giving the percent- 
ages for each operation as experi- 
enced during the previous month by 
other bakeries, of the same gross 
bracket, and in the same region as 
the client under comparison. These 
figures are entered under a column 
labeled, “Your Area Average Per- 
centages.” Last step in this business 
analysis is to enter the bakery’s own 
percentages of operation in a column 
marked, “Your Operating Percent- 
ages.” 

Thus, when the month-end state- 
ment and books are returned to the 
franchise office, the accountant can 
compare a specific bakery’s opera- 
tions for the preceding month with 
those on a national and regional lev- 
el, in the same gross bracket. If the 
percentages reveal a marked differ- 
ence between the specific bakery and 
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national regional averages, then the 
accountant suggests how the per- 
centages may be brought into line. 

This bonus service, some declare, 
is worth the price of admission to 
mail order accounting. 

True, statisticians will tell you that 
such percentages can lie, that their 
accuracy depends upon samplings, 
evaluation, etc. However, figures sup- 
plied by several mail order account- 
ing firms have been used from time 
to time by national statistical agen- 
cies and they appear to be extremely 
accurate. 

Whether you use mail order ac- 
counting is naturally a personal and 


business preference. But it’s an ex- 
ample of how mass production ac- 
counting is keyed to the small to 
average size bakery. 

Meanwhile, never forget that 
statement from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce that 50-75% of all 
small business failures are direcily 
traceable to faulty bookkeeping. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED DIRECTOR 
CHICAGO—A. J. Brown, assistant 
vice president of Schulze & Burch 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, was elected a 
company director and a member of 
the management committee recently. 
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FOOD LAW TALK HEARD 
BY PITTSBURGH CLUB 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club enjoyed 
a dinner meeting at Hotel Roosevelt 
with James Azzara, Rhea Bakeries, 
club president, in charge. 

Members having a 100% attend- 
ance at the 1952 meetings were an- 
nounced: James Azzara, Jules J. 
Bauer, Karnes Bakery, Whitehall; 
Gustave Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bak- 
ery, Brookline; John Richey, Richey 
Bakery, Uniontown and William Wil- 
son, Stangl Bakery. 

Donald Addlespurger, Bergman's 

















.--and Fleischmann is making 
better yeast all the time! 
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Bakery, Millvale and Harry Thorn, 
Bear-Stewart Co., were welcomed as 
new members. 

Congratulations were conveyed to 
members Byron Grater, Grater Bak- 
ery, on his recovery from a recent 
ilmess and to William Henderson, 
Henderson Bakery, Beechview, on be- 
coming the father of a boy. 

Dr. William J. Shiller, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture, 
was introduced by program chairman 
William Baker, Standard Brands, 
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ingredients and packaging was out- 
lined by the speaker. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS CARTON SALES 

MILWAUKEE — Appointment of 
John A. C. March as manager of the 
carton sales division of Milprint, Inc., 
has been announced by Bert Hefter, 
vice president and sales manag-¢r of 
the firm. Mr. March will d'rect sales 
of cartons end folding boxes and the 
major portion of his time will be 





AIB RESEARCH BULLETIN 
AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRY 


CHICAGO—Copies of the first is- 
sue of Research Reporter, a technical 
publication of the American Institute 
of Baking, are now available, it was 
announced by Ellen H. Semrow, direc- 
tor, consumer service department. 

The No. 1 issue contains a report 
of the recently completed research 
on the bacteriological aspects of pre- 
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Inc. Dr. Shiller spoke on the impor- 
tance of state laws pertaining to 
foods and of their value to bakers. 
Their aid to protecting production, 


spent 


box industry. 


in the firm’s Chicago cffice. 
For the past seven years Mr. 
has been associated with the folding 


paring, handling and storing bread 
stuffings. Those interested may write 
to the AIB, 400 East Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 44, and receive copies. 


March 
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Tell your customers to 
tune in the great Bakers 
of America program 
‘Hollywood Star Play- 
house’’ on NBC every 
Sunday at 5 P.M.,E.S.T. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


YEAST * FROZEN EGGS * DIAMALT MALT SYRUP 
TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING 


Hot Cross Buns are a natural 
tie-in with the Bakers of Amer- 
ica “Good Breakfast means 
Good Morning’’ program. 





Morchondising Plow 


HOT CROSS BUNS 


You can sell more Hot Cross Buns during Lent, 
February 18 to April 5, with the Fleischmann Plan! 


HELPS YOU 
SELL MORE 


New improved edition! Fleischmann again offers you a prac- 
tical merchandising plan to help you make the most of the 
46-day Hot Cross Bun selling season. 


Ready now! Your plan is ready —just ask your Fleischmann Man 
—or send the coupon. No obligation of any kind. Do it now. 


ee ee SE --—-—----—- 71 


FLEISCHMANN SALES PROMOTION DEPT. 
Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please rush the Fleischmann Hot Cross Bun Merchandising 
Plan to help me boost sales! 


Name 





Business 
Address. 





City. Zone. State. 
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Leonard B. Weislow 


PROMOTED—Jerome H. Debs, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Co. of Chicago, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Leonard B. 
Weislow, formerly sales manager of 
the bakery division, to vice president 
of the firm and director of bakery 
sales. A veteran of 23 years of serv- 
ice with the organization, Mr. Weis- 
low began his career with Chicago 
Metallic as a mail clerk, moved into 
the sales department and was later 
made sales manager. He holds mem- 
berships in the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the Bakers Club 
of Chicago and the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago along with his active 
participation in aspects of the indus- 
try that affect the welfare of bakery 
operations. 





MARATHON TO BUILD 
GRAPHIC ARTS PLANT 


NEENAH, WIS. — The Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis., has begun con- 
struction of its Graphic Arts Build- 
ing in Neenah. The new 200 by 240-ft. 
structure will house the corporation's 
engraving, rotogravure and electro- 
type departments, now housed in 
buildings in Neenah and Menasha. 

Of modernistic design and utili- 
tarian layout, the building will pro- 
vide 43,000 sq. ft. of space. Primary 
consideration has been given to pro- 
visions for maximum utilization of 
natural light. 

Completion of the new building 
will permit consolidation of inter-re- 
lated production activities, states 
C. E. Cass, company manager of 
service operations. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD MEMBER 

NEW YORK—Don G. Mitchell, 
president and a director of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., has been 
elected to the board of National Bis- 
cuit Co., it was announced by George 
H. Coppers, president. Mr. Mitchell 
has been president of Sylvania since 
1946. 


ere neeeeeeeeeeeeseneseeee 
HELMS ATHLETIC FOUNDATION 
HONORS FOOTBALL PLAYERS 


LOS ANGELES—The Helms Ath- 
letic Foundation honored nearly 150 
leading football players of Los An- 
geles high schools with awards given 
during the program conducted at 
Helms Hall. Guests included leading 
professional gridders, in Los Angeles 
for the Pro Bowl game, and officials 
of the city’s athletic program. 
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What Is the Market for Baked Products? 


dominates, naturally, the dollar 

value of food that each family 
purchases. According to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, every per- 
son in the U.S. spent $346 for food 
in 1950. Based on the first two quart- 
ers’ experience in 1951, it is esti- 
mated further that the total reached 
$376 last year. 

In 1950, 26% of the total dispos- 
able personal income was allocated 
for food. It is probable that in 1951, 
this amounted to 2642%. Since 1929, 
there has actually been a per capita 
spread for total food expenditures 
within the U.S., ranging from $86 in 
1933 to a projected high of $376 (plus 
or minus) in 1951. 

Yet the percentage of annual dis- 
posable income used for food has 
fallen within a narrow bracket and 
has only ranged from a low of 22% 
in the early 40’s to a high of 28% 
in 1947. 

Obviously, food is big business! 
How much of the present plus-or- 
minus 26¢ from each dollar of dis- 
posable income spent for food 
goes for commercially produced 
bakery products—and what can 
we do to secure a greater share 
of the consumer’s food dollar? 


In reviewing this question, I have 
found it necessary to tabulate numer- 
ous data, since it is impossible other- 
wise to present a factual study. I am 
fully conscious that my heavy use of 
figures will be extremely boring to 
some of you in spite of the fact that 
I have attempted to present such 
references in chart form, which I 
am hopeful will permit you to follow 
the line of thought more easily. 

Much of the findings that I have 
assembled has originated with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and studies recently completed by the 
nationally-known Market Research 
Corp., formerly operating under the 
signature of the Industrial Surveys 
organization. 

The material covering average 
weekly purchases of commercially 
produced bakery products, as well as 
the utilization of flour in the home, 
in common with any survey data, 
cannot be considered as being pre- 
cisely accurate. The data is definitely, 
however, comparative, and I am sure 
that you will note that interpreta- 
tion errors of 5 or 10% can well be 
tolerated, and will introduce but very 
minor differences when considered on 
the basis of individual family pur- 
chases of bakery products and/or 
utilization of flour in the home. 

First of all, let’s take a look at 
the segment of the industry here 
in the northeastern section of the 
U.S., and compare it with the nation- 
al average. I regret that it is im- 
possible to pinpoint this study speci- 
fically to the New England area or 
to individual states. The findings I 
have do represent, however, the buy- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the market for com- 
mercially baked products in the U.S. 
was delivered at the recent conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers Assn. 
Facts detailed herewith have been 
emphasized by Mr. Herman in vari- 
ous localities; here specific break- 
downs have been made for the New 
England area. Mr. Herman is direc- 
tor of bakery sales service for Gen- 
eral Mills, with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. 





By Ralph S. Herman 


General Mills. Ine. 
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ing habits of individual families in 
these six New England states, plus 
the western half of Pennsylvania and 
all of New York state with the ex- 
ception of Westchester County and 
metropolitan New York. 

Table 1—Average Weekly Purchases Per 
1,000 Families Commercially Produced 
Plain Bakery Products in Compari- 
son With National Average 





























Nat'l 
N. E. aver. + or— 
Bread: 
WIG cosccveses $678.80 $504.97 +$173.83 
Whole wheat ... 77.53 67.75 +9.78 
RYO cccsceccecss 46.94 39.68 +7.26 
Raisin ...ccccces 10.28 7.41 + 2.87 
GCERGP .cccccccces 11.26 9.61 + 1.65 
Total .cccccees $824.81 $629.42 +$195.39 
Plain rolls: 
Fully baked ..... 44.91 41.41 +3.50 
Brown ‘'n Serve.. 10.11 16.88 —6.77 
Total .cccvccees $55.02 $58.29 —$3.27 
Other plain goods 5.43 3.28 +2.15 
Total plain ...$885.25 $690.63 +$194.62 


In Table 1, you will note that the 
tabulation covers “Average Weekly 
Purchases Per 1,000 Families of Com- 
mercially Produced Plain Bakery 
Products.” These findings indicate 
that the average family purchase of 
bakery products in this region is sub- 
stantially greater than the national 
average. In other words, it is ap- 
parent that the baking industry with- 
in New England, on a per family 
basis, is enjoying considerably more 
total bread and roll business than 
has been secured by the industry on 
the national scene. 


Regional Comparisons 

Seemingly, each family within the 
Northeastern area of the US. is 
spending each week 1912¢ more for 
plain bakery goods than is the na- 
tional average experience. Carrying 
this a bit further for comparison, 
each home-maker within this district 
is spending 20¢ more each week for 
bread and rolls than the home-maker 
on the West Coast; 27¢ more each 
week than the housewife in the South- 
west; 37¢ more each week than fam- 
ilies in the Southeastern area; 25¢ 
more each week than has been ex- 
perienced in the West-Central dis- 
trict; 8¢ more than we find in the 
East-Central area; and 5.2¢. more 
than in the Atlantic states. 

In all categories, northeastern dis- 
trict consumers purchase more yeast- 
raised products than the family pur- 
chases on a national basis. 

In relation to other geographical 
areas, the West Coast family buying 


of whole wheat, raisin, and unclassi- 
fied types of products, exceeds New 
England, while more rye and unclas- 
sified bread types are bought in the 
Atlantic area. 

We find nationally a substantial 
difference in dollar value of roll pur- 
chase record of Brown ’n Serve plain 
the Atlantic district using nearly 
twice the amount as the Northeast. 
All areas, save only the Atlantic, 
have a substantially greater pur- 
chase record of Brown ’n Serve plain 
rolls than throughout New England. 
Nationally, 29.0% of the plain rolls 
purchased were Brown ’n Serve. In 
the Atlantic, the percentage was 
7.9%; East-Central 37.3%; West- 
Central 25.6%; Southeast 60.5%; 
Southwest 64.2%; West Coast 30.5%; 
and in the Northeast, 18.4%. 

Now, then, what about the pur- 
chases of commercially - produced 
sweet goods? 

Table 2—Average Weekly Purchases Per 
1,600 Families Commercially Produced 
Sweet Goods in Comparison 
With National Average 


N. E. National + or— 
Sweet goods: 


























GCOS cccceencs $ 136.95 $ 127.27 +$ 9.68 
FEE ceccessvcce 42.49 41.19 +1.30 
eee 94.35 80.95 +13.40 
273.79 249.41 24.38 

Sweet rolls: 
Fully baked ... 41.75 51.94 —10.19 
Brown ’'n Serve. 2.84 1.32 +1.52 
44.58 53.26 —8.68 
Doughnuts ..... 66 83 38.73 + 28.10 
Coffee cake ... 28.91 34.90 —5.99 
Other sweet ... 27.77 20.99 +6.78 
Total sweet .. 436.88 397.28 +39.60 
Total plain .. 885.25 690.63 +194.62 
Total sweet .. 436.88 397.28 +39.60 











Grand total ..$1,322.13 $1,087.91 +$234.22 


Let’s look at Table 2. 

Here, again, the families in the 
northeastern district spent more for 
commercially-produced cakes, pies, 
cookies, doughnuts, coffee cakes, and 
other sweet goods than is evident on 
a national basis, although the com- 
parative record is less advantageous 
to the industry in this area than was 
shown in connection with plain bak- 
ery product purchases. 

Compared with other geographical 
regions, the average housewife in the 
northeastern district, during 1951, 
spent each week 4¢ more for cake 
than did her average sister across 
the country. She spent nearly 2¢ 
more per week for this same class of 
goods than home-makers in the East- 
Central area; 7¢ more than was ex- 
pended in the West-Central; 13¢ more 


than in the Southeast; 25¢ more than 
in the Southwest; 46¢ more than on 
the West Coast; but 28¢ less than 
home-makers living within the area 
covered by the Atlantic district. 

On the basis of combined purchases 
of both plain and sweet goods, each 
northeastern housewife spent 24¢ per 
week more than the national average; 
20¢ more than those living in the 
East-Central states; 32¢ more than 
West-Central; 59¢ more than South- 
eastern; 52¢ more than Southwest; 
25¢ more than West Coast; and 23¢ 
less than the good housewives in the 
Atlantic area. 

This all tells a very specific story, 
but actually can be quite misleading 
when attempting to project the data 
to any defined market, unless we con- 
sider, too, the influences on family 
habits observable in different popula- 
tion areas. 

Actual purchases of bakery prod- 
ucts per 1,000 families, or on an in- 
dividual family basis, definitely in- 
erease as community population in- 
creases, and this applies both to 
plain as well as sweet goods. (See 
Table 3.) 


Farm Families Buy Less 


The results that I have presented 
cover the entire population as a 
whole, and it would be desirable for 
us to reconsider these buying habits 
on the basis of community population 
size. The differences in actual pur- 
chases among farm housewives and 
village and city home-makers differ 
nearly as much in terms of dollar 
buying as is found within different 
geographical areas. Comparatively, 
there is much less sweet goods pur- 
chased in the smaller sized communi- 
ties and by farm women in relation to 
the buying habits of residents of 
larger communities, than is shown in 
the comparative plain goods schedule. 
Actually, when considering combined 
purchases of both plain and sweet 
goods, farm families buy less than 
half the dollar value of bakery prod- 
ucts than is apparent in cities of 
500,000 or over. 

It would seem reasonable to as- 
sume, for at least trend comparisons, 
that the home-maker living within 
the Northeast area must follow pro- 





Ralph S. Herman 


“All segments of interests must be 
united in a common crusade to edu- 
cate and tell the public, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the younger con- 
sumer, of the goodness of commer- 
cially-produced bakery products. ...” 
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Table =a Baking Average Weekly 
sage All Types of Flour Cups 
Per 1,000 Families 
Total 
Nose vs “ies 138 
OB vcccccce 936 20. 5 
wl eee 446 9.6 314 5.5 
Cobblers ..... 32 7 52 9 
Doughnuts .... 106 2.3 58 1.0 
Pies ..--+--+e+- 824 18.0 572 10.0 
Short cake ... 67 1.4 36 6 
Sweet rolls ... 73 1.6 72 1.3 
Gingerbread .. 44 9 30 5 
Other pastry . 123 2.6 104 1.8 
al sweet: 
= Peers. 2,651 57.4 2,031 35.5 
Pounds ..... 662.4 507.7 


Table 6—Home Baking Average Weekly 
Usage All Types of Flour Cups 
Per 1,000 Families 


Total 
N.E. % = mm 
BM scscccce 845 18.3 6 a 
Plain rolls ... 206 4.4 247 4.3 
Biscuits .....- 332 7.2 1,853 32.5 
Muffins ....-. 45 1.0 49 9 
Pancakes ..... 164 3.5 221 3.9 
Waffles ...... 58 1.3 84 1.5 
Corn bread ... 17 4 117 2.1 
Gravy «.--e-e-- 225 4.9 300 5.3 
Other plain .. 72 1.6 104 1.8 
1 plain: 
—! penenens 1,964 42.6 3,671 64.5 
Pounds ..... 491 917 
nd total: 
= ae 4,615 6,702 
Pounds ....- 1,153.7 1,425.5 


portionately much the same pattern 
within groups as has been shown 
when measuring total purchases for 
this area against the national aver- 
age. (Table 4.) 

We have shown that for plain 
goods, the average weekly purchase 
per 1,000 families in the Northeast 
is 12.8% above national average, and 
10.9% greater for sweet goods, or a 
full 12.1% higher for all bakery pur- 
chases. Interpreting this to the 
Northeast again, we would anticipate 
that the average farm housewife 
spends a total of $0.809 per week for 
all types of commercially-produced 
bakery products; broken down to $0.63 
for plain goods and $0.18 for sweet 
goods. 

In turn, the housewife residing in 
a community of 100,000 to 500,000 
population, would spend a total of 
$1.20 per week for all types of bak- 
ery products, split between $0.788 for 
plain goods and $0.414 for sweet 


QZ ’ 

Now, then, what does the little 
woman do in the way of baking in 
her own home as a supplement to or 
in lieu of her purchases of bakery 
products? (Table 5.) 


Use of Family Flour 


You will note from this slide, which 
tabulates the average weekly usage 
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of all types of flour as measured both 
by cups and pounds, that homemakers 
in the northeastern area use on the 
average 30.5% more flour each week 
for home baking in the form of 
cakes, cookies, cobblers, pies, short- 
cakes, gingerbread, etc., than the 
average housewife on a_ national 
basis. (Table 6.) 

Against this, she uses 47% less 
flour for bread, rolls, biscuits, muffins, 
pancakes, waffles, etc. Measured in 
the form of total flour consumed in 
the home, the average northeastern 
family uses 19.1% less in comparison 
with the national average. 

You will note throughout the north- 
eastern region, housewives bake more 
cakes, cookies, doughnuts, bread, and 
particularly pie, than is experienced 
in the average American home, and 
less biscuits, pancakes, waffles, and I 
should add, use less flour for gravy 
than we find on the national average. 

In comparison with other regions, 
we find that by far the greatest 
quantity of flour is consumed in the 
home throughout the Southeast, prin- 
cipally because of the popularity of 
baking powder biscuits; next in the 
Southwest; then in the West-Central 
region. The FEast-Central district 
uses very slightly less flour than the 
Northeast; while the Atlantic region 
consumes approximately 50% as much 
flour as we find used in the North- 
eastern district. In the Southwest 
and the Southeast, between 75% and 
85% of the flour used in the home 
is employed in the baking of plain 
baked products. 

Now let us look (Table 7) at the 
differences that are apparent in home 
baking between different sized com- 
munities. As would be _ suspected, 
home-baking declines as community 
size increases. Also, the use of flour 
in the home for sweet goods increases 
percentage-wise as community popu- 
lation increases. 

Farm homes, last year, used over 
five times more flour per family 
(Table 8) than was evident in cities 
of 500,000 and over; over four times 
more flour than in communities of 
10,000 to 100,000, and 100,000 to 500,- 
000; and very nearly 2% times more 
flour than was consumed by home- 
makers in villages and communities 
of less than 10,000 population; and, 
as you have noted, well over twice 
the amount of flour used in the home 
on a national basis. 


Table 3—Total U.S. by Population Areas—Average Weekly Purchases 
Per 1,000 Families 














Under 

10,000 

$536.30 

61.98 

9,85 

5.88 

6.35 

BOD ccvcccoceocescs 528.40 620.35 
Plain rolls: 

ee ree 13.30 22.84 

Brown ’n Serve ......... 16.52 20.30 

errr ree 29.82 43.14 

Other. BD acc sctme'dos ee 44 1.43 

Total plain ucae wine $558.66 $664.92 

Estimated N. E. - - $630.17 $750.03 






































U.S. 

10,000 100 M to 500 M& total 
to 100M 500M over average 
$476.59 $504.64 $511.69 $504.97 
73.74 85.11 77.87 67.75 
32.80 23,59 94.22 39.68 
8.17 7.32 10.69 7.41 
3.50 12.13 19.33 9.61 
594.80 632.78 713.70 629.42 
35.84 46.38 76.09 41.44 
20.51 17.26 12.43 16.88 
56.35 63.63 88.51 58.29 
2.59 2.81 7.24 3.28 
$653.73 $699.23 $809.46 $690.63 

$737.41 $788.73 $913.07 


Table 4—Total U.S. by Population Areas—Average Weekly Purchases 
Per 1,000 Families 























Under 10 M to 100 M to 500 M U.S. total 

Farm 10,000 100M 500 M & over average 

$ 56.66 $ 87.40 $ 113.74 $ 130.98 $ 211.93 $ 127.27 

8.58 30.06 27.26 44.51 75.67 41.19 

43.14 79.02 88.79 71.26 106.62 80.95 

takes kwieiec cee 108.38 196.48 229.79 246.75 394.22 249.41 

Sweet rolls: 

SS ae 27.01 36.72 63.77 49.08 77.72 51.94 

Brown ’n Serve -50 1.12 2.47 1.25 1.59 1.32 

Se 27.51 37.83 66.24 50.33 79.31 53.26 

ee 17.03 38.07 43.60 42.15 49.92 38.73 

Coffee cake ......... 6.44 13.67 23.10 23.74 80.55 34.90 

Other sweet goods 3.82 8.85 16.26 10.76 47.93 20.99 

Total sweet ........... 163.17 294.88 378.00 373.72 651.91 397.28 
Estimated N.E. ....... 180.96 327.02 419.20 414.46 722.97 

. s. Renee 588.66 664.92 653.73 699.23 809.46 690.63 

ee ear 721.83 969.80 1,032.73 1,072.95 1,461.36 1,087.91 
BS ME cccces $809.17 $1,087.15 $1,157.69 $1,202.78 $1,638.18 
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Any discussion involving our po- 
tential market must necessarily con- 
sider population growth and changes 
in eating habits. The per capita con- 
sumption of flour and/or grain prod- 
ucts has been referred to so often 
and from so many different ap- 
proaches, and with seemingly so little 
effect, that I spotlight it at this 
point with a full realization that 
many of you will consider it a per- 
ennial trite subject. 


I am so convinced, however, as 
to the seriousness of the threat 
that we all face of eventual dimin- 
ishing potential, that I am once 
again introducing the subject in 
the hope that I can arouse 
the concern of at least a few of 
you and that in so doing I will 
have given you encouragement to 
become more industry-conscious 
and less inclined to consider your 
present and future markets as a 
localized endeavor. 


I am a great believer in the law 
of averages, and I see no logic to 
the possibility that one segment or 
one area of our industries can escape, 
indefinitely, national trends and ex- 
perience. 

Let’s see what has happened since 
the prewar days of World War II, 
beginning in 1935 through 1951, and 
I am quoting the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. (See Figure 1.) 


On a per capita basis, we are now 


eating more meat, poultry, game and 
fish, eggs, dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, fats and oils, sugars and 
syrups, beans, peas and nuts; and less 
potatoes and grain products. Further, 
according to the same source of au- 
thority, our total food intake as meas- 
ured by average daily calorie con- 
sumption, has not increased nor has 
it decreased more than fractionally 
since 1920. As a matter of fact, on 
a national basis our present individual 
total daily food intake, in relation 
with 1920, falls within the experi- 
mental error introduced by the con- 
sumption of a portion of a pat of 
butter or an afternoon pick-me-up 
cola drink. 

Our utilization of individual foods, 
however, has taken a definite trend 
which has been evident since 1910. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics makes this statement: 

“Consumption per person of many 
foods is continuing to change in line 
with trends which have been under 
way for the past 40 years. We have 
been eating more dairy products and 
fruits and vegetables (and they 
should have also added meat, poultry, 
game and fish, eggs, fats and oils, su- 
gars and syrups, beans, peas and 
nuts) and less grain products and 
potatoes. 

“These changes in our eating habits 
have gone along with changes in 
civilian incomes, improvements in 
both food production and marketing, 


Table 7—Home Baking—Average Weekly Usage, Measured by Cups of Flour 
of All Types Per 1,000 Families 








Under 10 Mto 100 Mto Over Total 

Farm 10,000 100 M 500 M 500 M U.S. 

I icc enana tienes aw Dees 9.3 13.9 18.7 19.3 25.0 13.9 
NE, rakes veneer endeesoouen 3.6 5.2 7.6 9.4 9.8 5.5 
CE vc cctretceweseseoonus 9 9 i 1.0 ov 9 
Eee Peer 8 1.2 1.7 5 1.2 1.0 
PO 660.66 6:00 4c6 rele wpecectcees 6.8 10.9 16.2 15.8 13.2 10.0 
GORE CORD occ cdsecccscdcess 5 on 1.0 8 8 6 
SE NOE pa n0S.00'6.ecegen oo ane 1.1 1.3 1.3 1.3 2.0 1.3 
TOE, cece centieceescee 3 4 6 9 1.2 5 
CPR EE 6:6 0.0.0: 00:5 500 00:00:02 1.1 1.3 2.0 3.5 4.6 1.8 
TN DN os tisk sin osc as 24.4 35.8 50.2 52.5 58.5 35.5 
CE. Nw wecs0es tec cacesae 3,306 2,064 1,796 1,637 1,423 2,031 
ET er, eee ee ee 826.5 517.0 448.0 409.1 355.7 507.7 


Table 8—Home Baking—Average Weekly Usage, Measured by Cups of Flour 
of All Types Per 1,000 Families 





Under 10 M to 100 M to Over Total 
Farm 10,000 100 M 500 M 500 M U.S. 
OE Gadecaevsceevesnccccees 15.9 9.5 7.0 4.2 11.7 12.2 
EE DED. vc cincdtiscourscceve 4.9 4.3 4.6 2.3 3.0 4.3 
SE! a0006s0<eusseSs+cesen 42.5 5.7 15.5 18.9 6.5 32.5 
MEE, we. evcscctesécseoccees 4 9 1.3 1.8 1.6 9 
PU, “eveccvecewodéaresqoes 3.4 3.1 7.1 6.5 4.4 3.9 
WED 0005000 66cecensnesesee 9 1.4 2.2 2.8 2.7 1.5 
Corn bread 2.2 2.7 1.0 1.9 9 2.1 
EE atnntretees tense ceewes 3.9 5.3 7.5 7.2 7.8 5.3 
GE ot ke ccsccvpeszccns 1.5 1.3 3.6 1.9 2.9 1.8 
Petes PAO. 6 0ccccncecseas 75.6 64.2 49.8 47.5 41.5 64.5 
OE wrndteheceonsiconnen 10,223 3,695 1,779 1,482 1,009 3,671 
PD. phicuanntwetekswdadd 2,555.7 927.3 444.7 370.5 252.2 917 
Grand total: 
CD se vcccscccccscccesese 13,529 5,759 3,575 3,119 2,432 5,702 
POUNES 2c ccccccccccccccccs 3,382.2 1,439.7 893.7 779.7 608.0 1,425.5 
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and increased awareness of good nu- 
trition.” 

Our population has fortunately in- 
creased at a rapid pace. Going back 
again, we had 92.4 million population 
in 1910. In 1935, it had jumped to 127 
million; in 1950, it was 151 million, 
and the Census Bureau projects an 
estimated 165 million by 1975. Many 
authorities now believe this prognos- 
tication to be entirely too conserva- 
tive. (Figure 2.) 

In addition, the baking industry has 
been further helped by the shift in 
farm population. In 1910, 34.9% of 
our population lived on farms; in 1935 
this had dropped to 24.9%, and in 
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1950 it further declined to 16.1%. 

Let’s see just how serious this de- 
cline in the per capita consumption 
of flour actually is. We can demon- 
strate this very graphically if we but 
assume that all of the flour consumed 
in our domestic market can be meas- 
ured in the form of 1-lb. loaves of 
bread. 

Let’s go back to 1910 again, at 
which time we had a population of 
92.4 million people and our per capita 
consumption was 211 lb. flour. Rough- 
ly, that represents 327 1-lb. loaves of 
bread per year for each individual, or, 
for the entire population, 30,214,800,- 
000 1-lb. loaves. 


Now then, let’s turn to 1930. With 
a population of 123 million and a 
per capita consumption of 172 Ib. 
flour, we find that every individual in 
the U.S. was consuming the equiva- 
lent of 266.6 1-lb. loaves of bread. 
Again, projecting this on the national 
basis, this amounts to 32,791,800,000 
1-lb. loaves of bread. 

Then, again in 1950, with our popu- 
lation up to 151 million and our per 
capita consumption down to 133, we 
find that every man, woman and 
child was consuming the equivalent 
of only 206 1-lb. loaves per year, or, 
for the entire country, 31,106 million 
1-lb. units. 
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Obviously, from the standpoint 
of potential total national con- 
sumption and/or market, we were 
in very much the same oven 
capacity utilization position in 
1950 as we were in 1910. 

Still using the same 1-]lb. loaf yard. 
stick of measurement, you will note 
that 891,200,000 more 1-lb. loaves are 
represented by the 1950 performance 
in comparison to 1910; but the popu- 
lation during this same period had 
increased by 58,600,000, and had we 
been successful in maintaining the 
same per capita consumption in 1950 
as was evident in 1910, our total 
bread production in 1950 would have 
been 49,377 million or a whopping 
19,162 million more 1-lb. loaves of 
bread. Or, if we had been even as 
successful in 1950 in doing as wel] 
per capita-wise as we did in 1930, our 
production would have been 9,150,- 
600,000 additional units. 

It is easy to understand why great- 
er alarm has not been evidenced with- 
in the baking industry because of our 
drastic downward per capita con- 
sumption experience since, in addition 
to the continuing increase in popula- 
tion, there has been a terrific shift 
away from home baking. 

Back during the crop year 1919- 
1920, home baking took 108,584,000 
ewt. flour against 67,032,000 for the 
baking industry. In the intervening 
30 years, to the 1949-1950 crop, the 
use of flour in the home dropped by 
52,284,000 cwt. to an actual 56,300. 
000 total consumption, while the use 
of flour consumed by the baking in- 
dustry more than doubled and 
reached a total of 142 million hun- 
dredweight. Throughout 1951, there 
was a continuation of this trend, with 
the total use of family flour dropping 
further to 54,750,000 cwt., which is 
almost a 50% reduction in compari- 
son to 1919-1920, while the baking 
industry during the same year used 
at least 142,300,000 cwt. 

There is no reason to suspect any 
change in the future of the very 
apparent continuing diminishing 
trend for home baking and home 
utilization of flour. It is quite likely, 
of course, that there will be a further 
shift from home baking to commer- 
cial baking. How much of a cushion 
remains in this field is questionable. 
Actually, it would be necessary, in 
order to maintain in the future the 
tempo of transition from home to 
commercial baking experienced dur- 
ing the last 30 years to eventually 
completely absorb into commercial 
channels, all types and varieties of 
flour now being used in the home. 

Obviously, such a development can 
never be expected to materialize. 

In the meantime, our per capi- 
ta consumption continues to de- 
cline and we are rapidly reaching 
the point within the baking indus- 
try of running out of reserve po- 
tential customers to be tapped, 
and the old law of averages can 
be expected to find us with major 
excess oven capacity. 

The baking industry has made tre 
mendous progress in many ways since 
1910. Modern bakery establishments 
are thoroughly mechanized, are sani- 
tary, and compare very favorably 
with other types of food plants. There 
have been major improvements, t00, 
as pertains to distribution facilities 
and methods as well as packaging 
and processing. 

Ilowever, bakery tonnage volume 
has increased during the last 40 years, 
principally because of: 

1. Our national increase in popu- 
lation. 

2. The shift in population from 
farms to cities. 

3. The decline in home baking. 

There is evidence that the bakers’ 
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potential market is tapering off and 
shrinking more rapidly than we can 
build in the future through popula- 
tion increase. This is presently read- 
ily observable in communities where 
the population level has remained 
relatively static. 

Improved economic conditions, the 
pressure of diet propagandists, the 
ready availability of a great variety 
of fresh and frozen foods, the general 
increased usage by all classes of 
homemakers of many “other” staple 
foods—all represent a challenge to 
the future of our industries. 

If we are to maintain even our 
present levels of production, we must 
take determined and continuing in- 
dividual and industry action. All seg- 
ments of interests must be united in 
a common crusade to educate and 
tell the public, with particular em- 
phasis on the younger consumer, of 
the goodness of commercially-pro- 
duced bakery products of all types; 
of their comparative economy in re- 
lation to other foods; of their sub- 
stantial nutritional value, and of the 
eating satisfaction that can be de- 
rived from their inclusion in every 
meal; their convenience to serve, and 
their availability at all times; also 
their ready adaptability to combina- 
tion usage with other and companion 
foods. 

We must create a good and sym- 
pathetic press on both a national and 
local level. We must know our mar- 
ket and remain flexible to changes in 
public taste. 

We must convince the consuming 
public through our production per- 
formance and through our merchan- 
dising efforts that commercially- 
baked goods are made under sanitary 
conditions; of quality ingredients; 
that they are appetizing because they 
taste, smell and look good; that they 
are nutritious because they are made 
of natural and time-honored honest 
ingredients; and, as a class, now even 
better because of the enrichment pro- 
gram; and, of major importance, that 
they are fresh at time of purchase. 

All of this is not an impossible or 
prohibitive assignment. Unity of pur- 
pose and industry-consciousness are 
imperative—both of which can be 
created and maintained through lo- 
cal, state and national association co- 
operation and guidance. 

We have the tools. We have the op- 
portunity. We certainly should have 
the desire. Do we have the will? 
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NELSON BROKERAGE CO. 
ORGANIZED IN DETROIT 

DETROIT—Bill Nelson, formerly 
Michigan area manager for Carr 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., has organ- 
ized the Nelson Brokerage Co. at 
1000 West Grand Blvd., Detroit. 

The firm will specialize in cookies 
and crackers and will merchandise 
the Carr Consolidated brand for 
Michigan, excluding the Detroit area 
branch. Mr. Nelson plans to add a 
few related items for the 10 distribu- 
tors his firm will serve in lower 
Michigan. 

The firm will also have an office at 
3550 Vinewood Ave., Detroit. 
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AUXILIARY DINNER 

PITTSBURGH—The Ladies Aux- 
iliary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
enjoyed a dinner at the Hotel Pitts- 
burgher, with Mrs. Mathilda Lap- 
icki, Lapicki Bakery, Bellevue, retir- 
ing president, in charge of the meet- 
ing. Mrs. Laura Mae Mantsch, Blue 
Bonnet Bakery, Brookline, vice presi- 
dent, outlined the educational pro- 
gram and entertainment for the 1953 
auxiliary sessions. 
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Crusls & Crammbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








WILL “BAFFLEGAB” MAKE THE 
TEAM?—“Bafflegab,” a word born 
in dismay over bureaucratic babble, 
is knocking at the gates of Webster. 
Charles R. Sleeth, assistant editor of 
the mighty new International, says 
“bafflegab definitely is being consid- 
ered” for the 1953 or 1954 addenda. 
It’s been recorded on a neat 3 by 5 
file card by one of the dictionary’s 
word scouts, backed by magazine and 
newspaper clippings. 

As everyone knows, Webster’s New 
International Dictionary is about as 
far as a word can go. It’s an etymolog- 
ical Matterhorn, a World Series for se- 
rious words. Normally, an average of 
only about 200 new words per year 
reach the chill, lonely peaks of the 
New International addenda. Baffle- 
gab is now in sight of Matterhorn. 

Yet it seems only yesterday that 
a sputtering young lawyer dreamed 
up bafflegab. He was Milton A. 
Smith, assistant general counsel for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and he’d just spent 
a maddening day trying to explain 
OPS regulations to a colleague. 

“I decided we needed a new and 
catchy word to describe the utter in- 
comprehensibility, ambiguity, verbos- 
ity and complexity of government 
regulations,” said Mr. Smith, showing 
he was pretty well on the way toward 
bafflegab himself. 

So he set to work with his costly 
and delicate instruments—one broken 
pencil, a dictionary and a thesaurus. 
First, he scribbled down “legalfu- 
sion,” “legalprate,” “gabalia’” and 
“burobabble.” Then “babble,” “gab,” 


“prate” and “baffling.” Still weary 
and ill at ease, he suddenly struck 
one mighty chord—“bafflegab.” 

That was last May, but things 
moved fast. Bafflegab was a word 
that sang and danced. It hoofed .its 
way across the nation’s news circuits 
and even did a soft-shoe on the edi- 
torial pages. Mr. Smith was solemnly 
awarded a plaque commemorating 
his invention by Michael DiSalle, then 
OPS boss, in response to a proposal 
by the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. suggests that if the people in 
the Federal (Pa.) Government Camp 
(Ore.) don’t Cut Off (La.) Wasta 
(S.D.) the National (Utah) budget 
may go from Seventysix (Mo.) bil- 
lion to Eightyfour (Pa.) or even 
Eightyeight (Ky.). Congress (Ariz.) 
must resolve this Enigma (Ga.) and 
make the tax Bill (Wyo.) Droop (W. 
Va.), or we will be at Sixes (Ore.) 
and sevens. Heavens to Betsey (Ky.) 
too much Money (Miss.) is going 
down the Drain (Ore.)! We must end 
this Folly (Va.) by a bold Experi- 
ment (Ga.) or we will find ourselves 
in the same Old Trap (N.C.). The 
Ideal (Ga.) solution is Economy 
(Ind.)! (Note: They’re all genuine 
places, listed in the U.S. Postal 
Guide.) 
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In ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia 
society crystallized into a totalitar- 
ian economy. In both lands the func- 


tions of the political commissars 
were largely performed by the priest- 
hoods, of which there were many; in 
Mesopotamia they were especially 
numerous. It has been estimated that 
in Egypt by 1200 B.C. the temples 
owned about one third of the culti- 
vated land and held in slavery about 
one person in five. The key word of 
the period translates as “silence, 
calm, passivity, tranquility, submis- 
sion, humility, meekness.” Thus 
Egypt moved, over a 2,000-year pe- 
riod, from the strong vitality of the 
early dynasties to complete subjec- 
tion to a police state—*“Flour for 
Man’s Bread: A History of Milling,” 
University of Minnesota Press. 
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In 1900 the average employee in 
the U.S. made 43¢ an hour, in terms 
of 1949 prices. Fifty years later the 
average was $1.43, according to the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 
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Evidence hinting that primitive 
man was a vegetarian may be found 
in such Biblical references as Gen. 
1:29, where God said to Adam, “Be- 
hold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yield- 
ing seed; to you it shall be for meat.” 
Some Bible students declare that the 
eating of meat was first authorized 
after the flood, when God told Noah: 
“Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you.” 
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COME IN HERE! 


AN INVITATION—Housewives the country over are 
seeing this inviting “Come Out of Your Kitchen” poster 
on bakery doors, a promotional feature of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill. Part of the company’s 
diamond jubilee promotion, the poster idea has been 
welcomed by over 8,000 bakers who have them posted 








on front doors of their 
The reverse side tells the housewife she has saved 
herself time, work, money and herself, and given her 
what she desires more than anything else—more leisure 
and less kitchen drudgery, by buying her baked foods 
from the bakeshop. 


THANK YOU! 


Time... 
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Voneyvy... 


Yourself 
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stores, the company says. 
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Challenge for 
the Future 


A tremendous challenge has been 
laid before the baking industry by 
a close student 
of the market 
for bakery prod- 
ucts. The chal- 
lenge, and the 
background re- 
search, which 
leads up to it, is 
contained in an 
article by Ralph 
S. Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, en- 
titled “What Is 
the Market for 
Baked Prod- 
ucts?” beginning on page 64 of this 
issue of the American Baker. Mr. 
Herman points out that there is evi- 
dence that the bakers’ potential 
market is tapering off and shrink- 
ing more rapidly than the industry 
can build it in the future through 
population increases alone. If 
present levels of production are to 
be maintained, he warns, the in- 
dustry must take determined and 
continuing individual and industry- 
wide action. 

“All segments of interest must be 
united in a common crusade to tell 
the public, with particular emphasis 
on the younger consumer, of the 
goodness of commercially-baked bak- 
ery products of all types,” Mr. Her- 
man urges. “The public must be told 
of the comparative economy of bak- 
ery products in relation to other 
foods, of their substantial nutritional 
value, of the eating satisfaction to 
be derived from their inclusion in 
every meal, of their convenience to 
serve, and of their availability at all 
times.” 

These warnings and urgings-to-ac- 
tion come after Mr. Herman has 
carefully analyzed trends in eating 
habits in the United States and ex- 
plained how these trends have af- 
fected the market for baked prod- 
ucts. Mr. Herman uses words that 
have been used many times before, 
in trade press articles and on indus- 
try convention platforms. There is 
a danger that baking industry lead- 
ers now will find themselves lulled 
to inaction by their familiarity with 
these warnings. It is a_ situation 
which, in a more complex way, is 
similar to the many urgings of “qual- 
ity” in the production of bakery 
products. Everyone will agree, but 
few will act in an adequate way. 

Yeti, the message is a vital one 
for bakers everywhere. Mr. Herman 
points out that “all of this is not 
an impossible or prohibitive assign- 
ment.” 

“Unity of purpose and industry- 
consciousness are imperative,” he 
says, “both of which can be created 
and maintained through local, state 
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and national association cooperation 
and guidance.” 

“We have the tools, we have the 
opportunity, we certainly should 
have the desire. Do we have the 
will?” he concludes. 

Read Mr. Herman’s article in its 
entirety, and we think you will not 
only have the desire but also have 
the will to stir yourself to action. 


Tribute to 
Allied Tradesmen 


Allied tradesmen often complain 
privately that as a group the allieds 
do many helpful, and expensive, 
things for the bakers and little ap- 
preciation is shown for it. It is pleas- 
ant to report that a sincere tribute 
was paid to this allied trades assist- 
ance and cooperation by a baker 
speaking at the fourth annual Bosses 
Night dinner of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry in 
Minneapolis last month. 

Graham McGuire, Lakeland Bak- 
eries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn., who was 
himself an allied tradesman once and 
who has since established himself as 
an outstandingly successful baker, 
told of his experiences when he left 
the allied ranks to join the bakers’ 
side of the fence. 

“You would be shocked and 
pleased, as I was, at the tremendous 
number of people in the allied trades 
who stand ready to help you get a 
business under way,” he reported. “I 
wonder if you allieds realize what a 
tremendous job you can do for the 


baking industry. Such a mission is 
a real responsibility for the allied 
tradesmen.” 

Mr. McGuire reminded the allied 
men that, even without an expres- 
sion of appreciation from bakers, 
this “mission” is paying off for the 
allied companies. 

“Remember you will sell more of 
your product,” he said, “to the suc- 
cessful bakers whom you have 
helped to operate efficiently in a 
market under sound economic prin- 
ciples.” 

It was a sincere tribute to allied 
trades cooperation with the bakers. 
And even though it may be a seldom- 
voiced expression of appreciation, we 
feel that it echoes the true sentiment 
of all thinking bakers. 


*“Moonshiners’ 
Mask” 


The aroma of baking bread and 
fermenting yeast have found a new 
place in American “industry.” They 
have now been used as a “moon- 
shiners’ mask.” 

Keen-nosed federal alcohol tax in- 
vestigators recently seized an illegal 
Brooklyn distillery located across 
the street from a bakery and two 
doors away from a yeast company. 
Operators of the illegal-spirits plant 
counted on the odors of the baking 
bread and fermenting yeast to cover 
up the smell of bubbling mash. As a 
further precaution, they were re- 
ported to have installed powerful 
blowers to force the mash smells up- 
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PRIZE WINNER—New Year’s Day in Pasadena, Cal., marked the fourth 
year in succession that the Bakery & Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America had an entry in the world famous Tournament of Roses. 
The float, “The Good Ship Lollypop,” featured a chocolate boat on a gum- 
drop sea with eight attractive girls propelling the float with vari-colored 
lollypop oars, while a sweetpea sail suspended from a candy cane mast pro- 
vided added motive power to the ship. The Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
Union label appeared on the sides of the float. Millions saw the float on a 


national television network. 
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ward to mingle with those of the 
nearby legitimate business. 

The alcohol tax men had too keen 
a sense of smell, however. As a re- 
sult, 36,200 gallons of mash and 915 
gallons of illegal hootch were con- 
fiscated. 

How’s the moonshine business in 
the neighborhood of your bakery? 


Bread Drops 
o¢ a Loaf! 


Wholesale bakers who have been 
sweating out 1¢ and 2¢ increases on 
bread during the last few years will 
be interested to know that there is 
in price has recently been an- 
nounced. The market, however, is 
not a typical United States city. The 
cut in bread price was put into ef- 
fect at Anchorage, Alaska, and there 
is also another catch to it. The drop 
still leaves the price of a loaf of 
bread at 35¢. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


lated impulse buying? You'll never 
know until you try. 

A few minutes of quiet, concen- 
trated thinking on your part will 
probably yield a dozen better ideas 
for your bakeshop. But, only you 
know your market, your potential in 
each type of product. However, we 
must remember that potential vol- 
ume is unlimited in any market, in 
any bakeshop if we stimulate busi- 
ness. 

Party Pack 

How about a “party pack?” Is 
there any reason why you can’t have 
a party pack of cookies, a party pack 
of plain or fancy rolls, yes, even a 
party pack of sliced breads? 

Let’s not forget the youngsters. 
Active boys and girls are practically 
bottomless pits during winter 
months. What youngster wouldn’t 
get a great thrill when Mother 
serves double hot dogs. Sure, make 
your hot dog buns just twice as long 
to hold not one, but two “dogs.” 

For an adult party, make the hot 
dog buns (or the hamburger buns) 
finger size, or bite size. Then, when 
it comes time for Mrs. Homemaker 
to serve a snack, she simply brings 
into the living room a bun warmer 
filled with these bite-size buns, a 
casserole or chafing dish filled with 
frankfurter pieces, pork sausages or 
tiny hamburgers. 

Don’t forget those special breads, 
fruit breads, nut breads, orange 
bread, banana bread, brown bread. If 
you’re in an area of small families, 
encourage frequent buying with small 
loaves, half or quarter loaves. The 
more often you get these shoppers 
in your store, the more you are 
bound to sell. 

Bite-size eclairs and cream puffs 
will find popular appeal. Unfilled 
cream puff shells, both the tiny bite- 
size to be filled with sandwich mix- 
tures, and the over-size for chicken 
a la king, will stimulate impulse 
buying. 

Regardless of the items you use 
to encourage impulse buying, don’t 
forget the basic principles of good 
display. Set those items apart, iden- 
tify them, stimulate Mrs. Shopper’s 
imagination with tempting phrases 
and serving suggestions. Mrs. Home- 
maker is looking for new ideas con- 
stantly. She will welcome your sug- 
gestions. She will buy the items you 
want to seil. She’ll come back for 
more. 
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ALLIED SONGFEST—Tuning up for a song session during the recent Bosses 
Night of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry are some of the 
industry personalities who made the evening a success. At the piano is E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, program chairman. Reading the 
music over his shoulder are, left to right, Jack Feist, Standard Brands, Inc., 
master of ceremonies; Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., president; Carl Berg- 
quist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, and Graham McGuire, Lakeland 


Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud. 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
BOSSES NIGHT DRAWS WELL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Nearly 80 local 
sales representatives serving the bak- 
ing industry entertained their respec- 
tive superiors at the Radisson Hotel 
here Jan. 22. Sponsored by the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, the fourth annual Bosses 
Night was representative of its pre- 
decessors and a social highlight of 
the allied trades’ year. At this event, 
the bosses (‘‘wheels”) meet with the 
members (“just cogs”) in order to 
gain a better understanding of the 
group’s accomplishments. 

In line with its usual custom of 
obtaining guest speakers from the 
baking industry who will tell the in- 
dustry what it should hear instead of 
what it wants to hear, this year the 
allied group sought Graham McGuire, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, 
Minn. The bakery president paid 
tribute to the contributions the allieds 
have made to the growth of the in- 
dustry, then spoke bluntly of the lack 
of proper sales promotion in the bak- 
ing industry. 

“Nearly every major advance in the 
commercial baking industry has been 
brought about by the allied trades,” 
Mr. McGuire said, citing simplifica- 
tion through mechanization as well 
as sliced bread. “Look at the tremen- 
dous research devoted to such a thing 
as a slicing and wrapping machine— 
I really believe it would be impossible 
for the individual baker to operate 
profitably without the help the allied 
trades so freely give him.” 

The speaker emphasized heavily 
the need for greater industry-wide 
promotion to insure the acceptance 
of its main product — commercial 
white bread. 

“Women don’t like it—teachers are 
definitely against it—we have com- 
pletely lost the young woman as our 
market—they don’t eat bread at all,” 
Mr. McGuire said. “Along with the 
army of food faddists peddling nutri- 
tional nostrums, it has become fash- 
ionable to be a food snob.” 

“We should all become an active, 
dynamic part of a program that will 
tell the truth about white bread and 
nutrition. 

“Hats off to the Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program,” Mr. McGuire said, in 
urging that every baker join. “It is 


doing a valiant but very inadequate 
job on industry promotion because 
the industry itself is compelling the 
program to shoot at elephants with 
a popgun. 

“We don’t spend a million a year. 
The coffee group spends 2% million 
dollars, Florida citrus fruits $3 mil- 
lion, wine $2 million, California fruits 
$3%, million, tea $1% million, and 
meat $3% million. Fifteen minutes of 
Arthur Godfrey on morning radio 
costs $14 million a year,” he con- 
cluded. 

Carl Bergquist, vice president of 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, and president of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Minnesota, spoke 
briefly, also paying tribute to the 
allied trades. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
last year’s president of the allied 
group, served as program chairman 
for the event. Harold L. Kevern, 
Swift & Co., 1953 president and chair- 
man of the evening, introduced Jack 
Feist, Standard Brands, Inc., as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and R. M. Bates, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., secretary, who 
outlined the purpose of the allied 
trades group with the assistance of 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The 
American Baker magazine and a di- 
rector of the organization. Also tak- 
ing part in the proceedings were R. H. 
Hansen, Hansen-O’Brien Co., and 
A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
directors. 
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J. W. STURROCK NAMED TO 
PILLSBURY BAKERY POST 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. W. Sturrock 
has been appointed assistant ‘man- 
ager of flour sales for the bakery 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 
George Pillsbury, vice president, has 
announced. 

Mr. Sturrock, who has been with 
the company since 1927, will be work- 
ing with E. A. Larson, flour sales 
manager. They are responsible for 
the sales of bakery flours east of the 
Rockies and for durum and industrial 
products. 

F. A. Weyrauch, formerly the 
sales clerk in Pillsbury’s New York 
office, has been appointed to replace 
Mr. Sturrock as assistant to A. L. 
Ingram, New York district manager. 











EXHIBITION GOODS 


By L. O. Smith 

Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 
by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 
which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 
looking for. $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very 

highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 

mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 

variations of some: $5.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond 
Executives cf different qualities of mind and pro- 

cedure are required for business, voluntary association, 
government and military. The book takes up the subject 

under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four 

sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. 

250 pages of good material for executives. $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 
distribution. $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 

ing and design. $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 

finished article. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 

cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 

sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 

tion to confectionery. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. A splendid guide to practical bakers. 
$3.75 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- 

sota Press book, written after years of careful research 

by two men in close connection with the flour milling 

industry. The early chapters are historical in character, 

dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 

diet, food-eating and growing habits. $7.50 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American ‘Baker 

118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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From the mill... 


Bulk Flour Containers of Corrugated Paper 
May Save Storage, Freight, and Labor 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 
American Baker Editorial Staff 
A collapsible, corrugated paper, re- 
turnable 2,000 lb. container is the 
latest innovation designed to fill the 
long felt need of flour millers and 
bakers to cut costs through bulk han- 











dling of flour. 

In use for several months by the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., the “Bulk Pak,” marketed by 
the Container Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, appears to satisfy many of the 
requirements of a bulk flour package. 





--- to storage... 


The importance of any measure 
which might cut flour handling costs 
cannot be overstressed, experts feel. 
Bakeries in this country use more 
than 150,000,000 sack of flour annu- 
ally. It is the chief product of a flour 
mill, naturally, and represents the 





..-tothe bakery... 


largest tonnage of a single ingredient 
and item of expenditure for the bak- 
ing industry. 

It is estimated that more than 200 
million lb. of flour is lost through 
wastage in packing, shipping and 
handling by bakeries annually, repre- 
senting a large sum of money. In ad- 
dition, bulk handling of flour usually 
means a saving on time and labor. 

The design of the Bulk Pak origi- 
nated with a Fisher employee, and 
has been in use by that firm since 


--- to the mixer 
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the middle of last year on a limited 
scale. It is estimated that Fisher has 
shipped 500 railroad carloads in these 
Bulk Pak, on its own skids, is ready 
to be carried to its destination. At the 
Fisher plant, a roller conveyor car- 
ries the package to lift trucks, which 
load the containers onto rail cars or 
trucks. 

The boxes can be shipped any place 
by truck or rail, limited only by high- 
way weight limits for trucks, rail 
rates, and the sales territory of the 
mill. Most of Fisher’s bulk packed 
flour is transported by rail. 

Thirty-six of the containers fit into 
a rail car well. The number of bins, 
requiring 10 cars for shipment when 
full, can be returned empty in one 
car when collapsed, representing a 
substantial saving on freight costs. 

Both the shipper and receiver need 
a lift truck to handle the boxes. The 
flour miller is required to have a 
loading form, and the baker must 
employ a special unloading device. 
When the box is returned to the mill 
it is cleaned with an air hose and 
fumigated. The baker does no clean- 
ing before returning. Three men cur- 
rently are employed in the filling by 
Fisher. One man with a lift truck 
is able to unload a carload in an 
hour, and not much more time is re- 
quired to load the car, it is said. 

The container, including skid, 
wooden components and paper tube, 
currently costs around $8.30 each, 
and are sold outright to the mill. The 
wood lasts for around 25 round trips, 
and the paper tubes for at least five 
round trips. The tubes can be bought 
separately. 





Step-by-Step ... 


The ‘Balk Pak’ 
in Use: 


UPPER LEFT — Shows the 
loading form which is utilized 
for filling the bulk packages. 
Inside the loading form is the 
corrugated paper tube, already 
filled. The man is placing the 
cap on the container. When 
that is completed, steel strap- 
ping will be threaded through 
channels on the form, wood 
crossbars placed on top of the 
cap, the strapping tightened. 
Then the box will be ready to 
be released from the form and 
pushed on the steel rollers for 
conveyance to lift trucks or 
box cars. 


UPPER RIGHT—The bulk pak 
bin filled and on a lift truck. 
The steel strapping is seen. 
The horizontal strips of tape 
are placed at the bottom and 
top cap rims to prevent seep- 
age. 


LOWER LEFT — Notice the 
clean storage area and the 
compact manner in which the 
bins fit together, effecting a 
saving in space. The wooden 
skid pallets make use of a lift 
truck easy. 


LOWER RIGHT—The flour is 
being dumped into the scale 
hopper by the special loading 
device. When empty, the paper 
tubes are dismounted from the 
wooden pallet. Several are col- 
lapsed and slipped into an- 
other tube for ease of handling. 
They are stored until a car- 
load is gathered, then shipped 
back to the mill. 
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Handling System 















One advantage offered by the bulk 
packages is the elimination of bag 
costs and handling, both at the mill 
containers since their inception. 

The containers were designed to 
save on storage, freight and labor. 
Corrugated paper was decided on be- 
cause it is light and durable. The 
package consists of a corrugated col- 
lapsible paper tube with a cap on 
both ends, placed on a skid pallet, 
and held together by wooden brac- 
ing and tied in with steel strapping. 

Handled by lift truck, the con- 
tainer is filled with 2,000 lb. of flour 
at the mill, loaded on a rail car, 
transported to the bakery, where it 
then is stored for later use. When 
the need for it arises, the box is 
dumped by a special emptying ma- 
chine into the scale hopper or where- 
ever it is needed. When empty, the 
box is knocked down and stored for 
later return to the mill. There it is 
put together again, filled, and started 
on the round trip again. 

In loading, a form is used. A skid 
is placed in the form, and the wood- 
en uprights are placed in channels 
on the inside of the form. Then, ihe 
corrugated paper tube with the cap 
at the bottom is placed in the form, 
inside the wooden uprights. When 
all the uprights are in place and the 
tube in position, the doors cf the 
form are closed. Spring clips on the 
form are attached to the uprights to 
hold them in place during the filling 
process. Then, the whole unit is 
wheeled to an elevator which is 
raised’ to the pouring spout. 

The pouring spout loads the box 
with the flour. Raising the box up to 
the pouring spout eliminates dust 
and wastage. 

When the box is loaded to its 2,000 
lb. capacity a top cap is put in place 
while the container still is in the 
form. Then, steel strapping is thread- 
ed through channe's in the form 
around the uprights. Cross pieces of 
wood go on the top cap, after which 
the steel straps are pulled tight to 
complete the package. 

Then the form is opened and the 


SS ae —- BULK HANDLING INSTALLATION—The first instal- 
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lation of the fluid flour handling system recently developed 
moe by the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis was put in 
= operation the week of Jan. 20 at the St. Paul plant of the 

Purity Baking Co. Fred M. Atkinson, president of the 
milling firm, is shown above with Joseph M. Tombers, 
Purity manager. At the right above is shown the line of 
Tote bins Purity has set up as temporary bins. The flour 
is moved from the Atkinson 40,000 Ib. truck over 150 ft. 
to the 9 in. screw conveyor, which takes over, filling the 
bins in order. The structure at the end of the assembly 
permits air to escape, although only a relatively small 
amount of air is used. (1 lb. air will move 55 Ib. flour 
100 ft. in this installation.) Only 2 oz. flour residue was 
found in the 16 ga. inside-machined pneumatic tube after 
nearly 100,000 lb. flour had been sent through it. At the 
left is the exterior connection box. At the right, Purity 

’ field engineer Dick Turmin uses a basement manhole to 
finish the connection. (See the July, 1952, issue of The 
American Baker, page 58, for the story of this system. 


and at the bakery. Freight charges 
are reduced by bulk shipment. The 
bins also can be stored easily. It is 
reported one baker stores three car- 
loads of flour packed in the bulk bins 
in an area where only two cars could 
be stored previously. 

There also is a time and labor sav- 
ing, although no figures are available 
on this yet. Also found are clean 
storage areas. There virtually is no 
dust at loading and unloading areas, 
it is said. Although functioning most 
economically and quickly when load- 
ed directly from the rail car into the 
bakery, it is practical to load the 
bins onto trucks at rail centers for 
a haul to a bakery when the bakery 
does not have a rail siding. 


Disadvantages Listed 


Some of the disadvantages of the 
corrugated paper bulk flour packages 
are that some state regulations pre- 
vent the re-use of a container for a 
food product. Also, the necessity for 
a lift truck for handling entails some 
expense, although many bakeries and 
mills already are equipped with these 
devices. The original investment in 
procuring the special loading form 
and the special emptying machines 
also calls for more expense. Many 
mills and bakeries also are not con- 
structed to handle bulk packages of 
any kind, and these would require 
remodeling. The Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N.J., is working on a 
loading device for the bins, which 
should help. 

It is reasonable to believe, how- 
ever, that a bulk container which 
can be loaded at the mill, hauled to 
the bakery, brought into the bakery 
and stored or carried into the nor- 
mal flour room, then moved individ- 
ually to a dump arrangement where 
the flour is placed into the scale 
hopper, and the container returned 
for re-use, might effect a consider- 
able saving for miller and baker. 

Any person considering the adop- 
tion of the bulk pack bins should 
call in an expert to see if their use 
is adaptable to his individual needs. 


Sanitation Course 
to Begin March 27 


CHICAGO — Members of the de- 
partment of bakery sanitation of the 
American Institute of Baking held 
their fifth annual four-day conference 
in Chicago. The meeting was called 
by director Louis A. King, Jr., to out- 
line department activities for 1953 for 
AIB sanitarians, who live in various 
parts of the country. 

During the conference plans were 
drawn up for two special courses in 
bakery sanitation to be given at the 
institute this year. First of the 
courses, 28th in the series of special 
sanitation courses, will be held March 
27-30. The course offers training in 
sanitation and safety procedures for 
sanitation personnel in bakery and 
other food processing plants. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
TOLD OF SPECIAL NIGHT 


ST. LOUIS—At the latest meeting 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers Assn., 
William Thie, who is responsible for 
the annual “baker’s night” at Sports- 
man’s Park, home of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, was guest speaker, and 
told how the idea was born. More 
than 400 bakers and families attend. 

Facilities of the Model Bakery, op- 
erated by the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers, now include a movie projector 
with sound amplifier, a new book- 
keeping system and new showcases. 

Mildred Planthold, writer of an ar- 
ticle recently published in the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, which pointed 
up the splendid sanitation and efli- 
ciency of the city’s bakeries, featured 
half a dozen leading St. Louis bak- 
ies in her story. Lee Kulla, president 
of the Master Bakers pointed out 
that the story did much to boost the 
standing of the baking industry here. 

The association has retained Her- 
man N. Katcher as legal counsel. 
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Variety 


Perks Up 
Profits 


RAISIN CREAM PIE 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. 4 oz. raisins 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 
Add and bring back to a boil: 
6 lb. 8 oz. milk 
1 Ib. sugar 
% oz. salt 
Mix together and stir in until 
clear: 
3 oz. cake flour 
8 oz. sugar 
Remove from fire and add: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. beaten eggs 
Cook for 3 minutes. 
Remove from fire and mix in: 
4 oz. sugar 
1 oz. lemon powder 
6 oz. butter 
4% oz. vanilla 
Fill into baked shells. Cover with 
meringue and bake to a_ golden 
brown color. 


PECAN POUND CAKES 
Cream together until light: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. butter 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. milk 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
4 lb. cake flour 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. chopped glazed cherries 
2 lb. 8 oz. chopped pecans 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340° F. 
Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. 


GOLDEN ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
Beat together on medium speed: 
4 lb. egg whites 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
Then sift together at least three 
times and fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 8 oz. good cake flour 
Then add and mix in carefully un- 
til smooth: 
1 lb. 4 oz. egg yolk 
Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake et 340-350° F. When baked and 
cooled, cover the cakes with the fol- 
lowing icing: 
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Malted Milk Icing 
Cream together: 
5 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
3 oz. malted milk powder 


% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 


8 oz. cocoa 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. milk 
Sift, add and beat together until 
smooth: 
3 lb. 12 oz. powdered sugar 
The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of powdered su- 
gar. 


WASHINGTON SQUARES 
Line an 18x26 in. bun pan with pie 
dough. 
Rub together (for pie dough): 
1 lb. 8 oz. soft wheat flour 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Mix in: 
9 oz. cold water 
Allow the dough to rest a short 
time before rolling it out. After the 
pan is covered, dock the dough with 
a fork. 
Then cream together: 
oz. granulated sugar 
oz. shortening 
oz. soda 
’ oz. salt 
oz. cinnamon 
oz. ginger 
4 oz. allspice 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
% qt. good molasses 
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Mix together and add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. good cake or cookie 
crumbs 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 


Sift together and add: 
2 lb. 4 oz. soft wheat flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Mix in: 
2 Ib. seedless raisins 
4 oz. ground orange peel 
4 oz. ground citron peel 
4 oz. ground lemon peel 
8 oz. chopped nuts 

Place this mixture into the lined 
bun pan and spread out evenly. Then 
bake at about 360° F. 

After baking and when cooled, ice 
the top with either white icing, choc- 
olate or maple icing. Then cut into 
2 in. squares. 


FILLED LONG JOHNS 


Roll out a piece of sweet dough to 
about % in. thickness. Cut into bars 
about 1%2x5 in. Place on screens or 
cloths and allow to proof. Fry at 
about 360 to 370° F. When cool shoot 
some custard cream filling into one 
end using a cream puff filler. Then 
ice the tops with a good chocolate 
icing. 

Custard Cream 

Bring to a boil: 

1 gal. milk 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
12 oz. starch 
1 pt. water 

Add: 

2 lb. whole eggs 

When the milk starts to boil, add 


Something New, Something Different 


Experienced bakers have proved that sales can be stimulated 
by making products that are not regularly produced. True, making 
something different requires extra time. But February, generally 
considered a “slow period” offers that extra opportunity to provide 
something new for your display counter and window. This month’s 
formula feature provides a wealth of suggestions for something 


new, something different. 


Quality Goods, Attractive Displays 


Special products need extra promotion—a little added emphasis 
in your advertising, your display case, your show window. Arrange 
a colorful display. Don’t overlook suggestive selling by your sales 
staff. Interest those people walking by your store and the customers 
inside your store. Bakers willing to spend the greatest amount of 
time and effort reap the greatest benefit through increased sales. 
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@ Raisin Cream Pie 

e Pecan Pound Cake 

@ Filled Long Johns 

e@ Golden Angel Food Cake 
e@ Coconut Loaf Cake 

@ Cheese Cake 

e@ Southern Walnut Pie 

e Potato Muffins 

e@ Chocolate Chip Cookies 
e Sesame Egg Bread 

e@ Marshmallow Rolls 

e French Apple Cake 


the starch mixture and stir well un- 
til thick. 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
4 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 


Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. warm water 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir ih: 
4 oz. melted butter 
Keep the icing in a warm water 
bath at a temperature of about 105° 
F. while spreading it on the Long 
Johns. 


CHEWIES 

Mix together in a bowl until 
smooth: 

5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. honey or invert syrup 
8 oz. cake flour 

2 lb. egg whites 

Vanilla to suit 

Place the bowl in a boiling water 
bath, stir with a wooden paddle and 
heat the mixture to 160° F. A steam 
jacketed kettle may be used, if de- 
sired. Place the heated mixture in a 
machine bowl] and beat on medium 
speed for 1 min., using a flat mixing 
paddle. Then beat on high speed for 
2 min. 

Drop out on papered pans while 
the mixture is still hot. Use 2 can- 
vas bag and a No. 8 plain round 
tube. Bake at about 350° F. on dou- 
ble pans. If possible, apply steam 
just after the chewies start to crack 
in the oven. This improves the ap- 
pearance. After baking remove the 
papers from the pans and cool. Turn 
the papers over on the bench and 
dampen with warm water. Then re- 
move the chewies. 


CHEESE CAKE 


(Heavy Type) 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
4 oz. cornstarch 
Add: 
6 lb. cottage cheese which has 


been run through a fine sieve 
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Then add: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
3 pt. sour cream 
Beat light and then fold in care- 
fully: 
1 qt. egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Pour this mixture into pans lined 
with a short paste dough 


Short Paste Dough 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Add: ; 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 lb. soft wheat flour 
Bake the cheese cakes at about 
350° F. If desired a few currants may 
be sprinkled on the cheese mixture 
before baking the cakes. 


COCONUT LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
6 oz. macaroon coconut 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add graduaily: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
1 lb. 12 oz. good cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Beat medium stiff and fold in care- 
fully: 
1 lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
Bake in paper lined loaf cake pans 
at 350° to 360° F. 
After the baked cakes are cool, ice 
with a good boiled icing and sprinkle 
toasted macaroon coconut on top. 


BUTTERMILK GRAHAM BREAD 
(Quick) 
Mix together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 
Add: 
1 qt. good molasses 

Stir in: 

10 lb. buttermilk 

Add and mix in: 

5 lb. graham flour 
5 lb. bread flour 

Scale into tins of desired size. 
Place in the oven as soon as possible. 
Bake at about 375° F. 

After the loaves are baked, wash 
the top crust with melted butter or 
shortening. 

Note: Raisins or nuts may be add- 
ed to this mix if desired. 


SOUTHERN WALNUT PIES 
Place in a machine and beat on 
second speed for about two min.: 
1 No. 10 can of corn syrup 
(light) 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. flour 
3 lb. whole eggs 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Then slow the machine down to 
third speed for about 1 min. Fill lined 
pie tins and sprinkle top of pies with 
chopped walnut pieces before baking. 


POTATO MUFFINS 

Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

1 lb. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

% oz. soda 

% oz. ammonia 
Add: 

1 lb. 2 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

2 Ib. milk 
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Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
8 oz. granular potato flour 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 380° F. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Sift, add and mix in: 
3 lb. 6 oz. bread flour 
Then add: 
4 lb. chocolate chips 
1 lb. chopped pecans or walnuts 
After the dough has been mixed, it 
should be rolled into strips about as 
big around as a half dollar. These 
strips should then be cut either with 
a knife or scraper into pieces of de- 
sired size and placed on pans. After 
allowing them to set around for a 
while (to eliminate some of the 
stickiness) they should be flattened 
with a cookie stamp. 
Bake at about 360° F. 


MARSHMALLOW ROLLS 
Beat until light: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
1 Ib. yolks 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Add carefully: 
2 lb. milk (hot) 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
3 lb. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 
2 oz. baking powder 
Bake at about 400° F. on the paper 
lined pans. This formula will make 
four sheets. After the sheets are 
baked, allow them to cool before 
spreading marshmallow on them. 


Marshmallow 
Beat together until light: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
3% oz. gelatine (dissolved in a 
little warm water) 
1 lb. 8 oz. corn syrup 
% oz. salt 
2 Ib. 8 oz. cold water 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: Watch the baking closely as 


overbaking will cause the sheets to 
crack while being rolled. 


GRAPE JUICE CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. grape juice 
2 lb. water 
2 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 
When boiling, add the following 
mixture: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 
6 oz. egg yolk 
Stir until thickened, then add and 
stir in: 
3 oz. butter 
Then add this gradualiy to the fol- 
lowing meringue: 
Beat light: 
1 lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
% oz. Salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
2 lb. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with me- 
ringue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


SESAME EGG BREAD 
lb. flour 

lb. 4 oz. water (variable) 
oz. salt 

oz. yeast 

oz. malt 

oz. yeast food 

oz. sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose) 

10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

14 oz. shortening 
10 oz. egg yolks 

Mix in the usual manner. Dough 
temperature 80° F. 

First punch about 1 hr. 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. Take to the 
bench 15 min. later. Scale into 
pieces of desired size and round up. 
Allow sufficient time for intermediate 
proof. Then re-round firmly, wash 
with egg wash; dip washed rcunded 
loaves in sesame seed. Give about % 
proof and cut three times across the 
top. Bake at about 425° F., using 
plenty of steam. 


FRENCH APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 

1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 

4 lb. 8 oz. high grade 

cake flour 

1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 

2 lb. milk 
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Then mix in until light: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
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A. J. Vander Voort 








Scale 16 oz. of dough into round 
pans 8 in. by 2 in. Spread the dough 
out evenly in the pans and then 
sprinkle the following mixture on top 
of them. 

Apple Mixture 

Grind fine: 

4 lb. apples 
Add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 Ib. sugar 
% oz. salt 
Cinnamon to suit 

Bake the cakes at 360° F. When 
baked and cool, sift powdered sugar 
over them. In case the apples are 
flat, the addition of a little citric or 
tartaric acid will improve the flavor. 

Some of these cakes may be cov- 
ered with whipped cream, if desired, 
instead of powdered sugar. This 
makes an ideal combination. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROON CUPS 
Beat until it starts to foam (about 
1 min.): 
2 lb. 6 oz. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
Add: 
% oz. cream of tartar 
When half beaten add, continue 
beating to a wet peak: 
1 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift the following together and add 
the coconut. Mix together well. Foid 
this in by hand. Be careful aut to 
overmix. 
2% oz. cake flour 
4% oz. cocoa 
2 Ib. 4 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 5 oz. macaroon coconut 
Deposit about 1% oz. in paper 
cup. Bake at about 370° F. 
When baked and cool, finish with 
crossed double lines of white icing, 
if desired. 


ORANGE SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until frothy: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
1 oz. salt 
Add slowly and continue beating: 
1 lb. 4 oz. orange juice 
6 oz. lemon juice 
% oz. grated orange rind 
Then add gradually: 
3 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
Continue beating until the mix- 
ture holds a soft crease. 
Then add and fold in: 
1 lb. 10 oz. egg whites which 
have been beaten fairly stiff 
Sift together, add and fold in care- 
fully: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. soda 
Be careful not to overmix as this 
will cause the batter to break down, 
resulting in cakes being small in vol- 
ume and heavy. 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 375-385° F. 
After baking and when cooled, ice 
the cakes as desired. 
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Jack M. Schneider Elected New 
Ohio Bakers Assn. President 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


DAYTON, OHIO—A bill-of-fare of 
solid education and up-to-date infor- 
mation, garnished liberally with en- 
tertainment and fellowship, provided 
a well-balanced diet for around 325 
bakers, allied tradesmen and ladies 
attending the 1953 mid-winter con- 
ference of the Ohio Bakers Assn. at 
the Biltmore Hotel here Jan. 11-13. 

New officers elected at the conven- 
tion are: Jack M. Schneider, Kaase 
Bake Shops, Cleveland, president; 
Morgan Pennington, Pennington Bak- 
eries, Cincinnati, vice president; 
Fred Allen, Donaldson Baking Co., 
Columbus, treasurer; and Roy Ferg- 
uson, Columbus, remains as _ secre- 
tary. A. E. Craig, Dayton (Ohio) 
Bread Co., retired as president after 
two years of service. 

Named as new Officers of the Bak- 
ers Service Club were: H. M. Shue, 
Central Ohio Supply Co., Sidney, 
president; B. L. Hanna, Corn Prod- 


ucts Refining Co., New York, vice 
president; Louis B. Ong, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, treasurer; Paul Sum- 


mers, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, secretary. I. T. Clarke, the Un- 
ger Co., Cleveland, was the retiring 
president. 

The convention got under way at 
noon Jan. 11, when the registration 
desk opened and exhibitions went on 
view. In the evening the president’s 
reception was held, followed hy en- 
tertainment and dancing. 

Exhibition Featured 

Fourteen exhibitors kept their 
products on display during the meet- 
ing, and at each of the three eve- 
ning functions, each exhibitor dis- 
tributed a prize, which varied from 
clock radios to electric clocks and 
coffee makers. 

On the second day, the convention- 
eers gathered for a luncheon to open 
the convention proper. Mr. Craig pre- 
sided, and Paul Clissold, Baking In- 
dustry, Chicago, led in community 
singing. Speaker for the occasion was 
Rev. Fay LeMeadows, a local pastor, 
who assured the listeners that “Life 
Can Be Fun.” 

The formal session during the af- 
ternoon consisted of a wholesale and 
house to house baker panel discus- 
sion. The first speaker was Donald F. 
Meisner, director of laboratories of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. He discussed ‘Continuous 
Cake Mixing.” 

Daring his remarks, Mr. Meisner 
recommended continuous cake mix- 
ing for its distinct advantages over 
elder methods of mixing. Some of the 
advantages, he said, are: 

1. Uniformity through more posi- 
tive contre] over batter density. 

2. Greater control over batter den- 
sity. 

3. Mixer to oven time lag 
creased. 

4, Better scaling control. 

5. More sanitary. 

6. Increased volume. 

7. Greater shop capacity. 

8. Frequent labor savings. 

A continuous mixing machine, Mr. 
Meisner said, literally grinds ingre- 
dients into a homogeneous mass, 
forcing air to become a part of the 
mixture. The air cells are more uni- 
form, and a greater volume to the 
finished cake—10 to 25% more—is 
obtained. 

Higher temperatures are best, he 
pointed out, which shorten baking 


de- 


time and thus increasing oven space. 
The back pressure of the machine 
can be regulated to provide optimum 
conditions for each type of cake. 

In using such a machine, he said, 
lighter, white cakes should be made 
first to avoid color conflict and trans- 
fer. This method also permits a 
change from one cake to another 
without cleaning or loss of batter. 


Mixer Restrictions Noted 


He cautioned that the machines 
probably are not practical for shops 
producing less than 5,000 lb. of bat- 
ter daily, and are not to be used for 
mixing fruit and nut cakes. 

Theodore J. Otterbacher, Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York, 
spoke on “Corn Sweetening in Bread 
and Cake” as the next panel topic. 
He explained the properties of corn 
syrup in comparison with dextrose 
and sucrose in their effect on bread 
and cake. 

Using charts and graphs, Mr. Ot- 
terbacher revealed the effect of su- 
gar type and concentration in rela- 
tion to proof time, bread texture, 
bread grain, crust color, gassing pow- 
er, loaf volume, crumb compressibil- 
ity and mixing time. 

“New Developments in Flour Han- 
dling” was covered by Fred D. Pfen- 
ing, Fred D. Phening Co., Columbus. 
He stressed the greater economy in 
moving flour from the flour mill to 
the dough mixer in the bakery, and 
discussed a few recent innovations 
which attempt to do it. 

Mr. Pfening prefaced his remarks 
by assuming that bulk transportation 
is an acceptable reality as the cheap- 
est and most sanitary means of mov- 
ing flour. The size and type of bulk 
package are regulated by the distance 
to be hauled, transportation avail- 
able, means of storage at the bakery, 
sanitation aspects, mill and bakery 
construction and facilities. 

The tote bin is a form of bulk 
transportation already in use. The 
tote bin is an aluminum container 
holding 3,000 lb. of flour with the 
bin itself weighing 225 lb. Its use at 
present is confined to a source of 
supply within 100 miles of a bakery 
because of the freight cost on return 
of empty bins. Today, Mr. Pfening 
said, 7,000,000 lb. of flour are deliv- 
ered each week in tote bins, all by 
truck. 

This bin has an advantage in that 
it provides its own storage facility. 
It is loaded at the mill, and can be 
unloaded adjacent to the dough mix- 
er, all automatically. 

Bulk trailers are more recent de- 
velopments, said Mr. Phening, but 
have the same limitations on hauling 
distance as does the tote bin. The 
trailer can be built for any capacity 
within highway weight limitations. 
It can be loaded by gravity and un- 
loaded by vacuum or pressure. How- 
ever, storage facilities to handle the 
running inventory must be provided. 

The bulk railroad car, observed 
Mr. Pfening, is the largest package of 
flour that can be moved, and if all 
conditions were favorable, would be- 
come the most acceptable method of 
bulk handling. 

However, only 18% of car-lot buy- 
ing bakeries have rail sidings adja- 
cent to the bakery. There usually is 
a lack of space to erect the necessary 
weather-protected storage facilities. 
Pneumatic unloading equipment is 
mandatory and produces a rapid rate 
of discharge. 

A collapsible container made of 
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OHIO BAKERS MEET—A good attendance of bakers and allied personnel 
sparked the recent convention of the Ohio Bakers Assn. Caught by the photo- 
grapher: (1) Fred Allen, Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, new treasurer, on 
the left. Next, Morgan Pennington, Pennington Bakeries, Cincinnati, vice 
president; Roy Ferguson, Columbus, secretary, and Jack M. Schneider, Kaase 
Bake shops, Cleveland new president. (2) T. J. Otterbacher, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York; Fred D. Pfening, Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, and 
Donald F. Meisner, American Institute of Baking, Chicago. (3) Walter H. 
Rose and Edward J. Stermer, Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, IL, 
tending their booth at the meeting. (4) Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee; R. J. Owings, Cake Box, Inc., Toledo, and Kurt 
Preuss, Basis Food Sales Co., Union City, N.J. (5) Louis B. Ong, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; Louis A. Allsen, Swift & Co., Chicago; Carl Rike, Sexauer Bakery, 
Inc., Sidney, Ohio; and P. M. Reilly, Swift & Co., Chicago. (6) A group of 
bakers at feeding time are, left to right: Bernie Klosterman, Klosterman’s 
French Baking Co., Cincinnati; Tom W. Perry, White Baking Co., Dayton; 
Ralph Osborn, Cottage Baking Co., Piqua; Chester F. Spang, Spang Baking 
Co., Cleveland, and Mr. Schneider. 
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fibre board placed on a pallet and 
braced with wood, which is tied to- 
gether with steel strapping, also is 
in use. The containers are collapsible, 
and can be returned to the mill for 
reuse when a car lot is accumulated. 
Synthetic rubber “bags,” holding 
around 3,000 lb., have been undergo- 
ing tests for several months, and one 
flour mill is using l.c.l. containers 
used by railroads and express com- 
panies to move freight, sealed against 
weather and locked against theft. 
These are emptied by pneumatic 
equipment into storage bins. 


Future Use Patterns 

It is reasonable to believe, said 
Mr. Phening, that a container which 
can be loaded at the mill, hauled to 
the bakery, brought through the bak- 
ery doors into the normal flour room, 
then moved individually to a dump 
arrangement and the flour automat- 
ically conveyed to the scale hopper, 
is not only the least investment, but 
also effects the greatest savings. In 
addition, flours can be blended and 
variety flour used as needed. 

For bulk handling of flour within 
a bakery, Mr. Phening recommended 
pneumatic conveying over mechani- 
cal movers for the larger operator. 

“From a sanitation and dust-free 
standpoint,” he said, “moving edible 
materials through sealed pipes by air 
is especially valuable. Moreover, it 
can be more automatic, move flexi- 
ble, more labor saving, give more di- 
versified utilization, and more accu- 
racy can be obtained than from me- 
chanical conveying equipment ”’ 

Allied Night was held the evening 
of Jan. 12, under the supervision of 
Harry C. Fisher, the Fisher Co., 
Cleveland. Conventioneers partook of 
an “Old Home” chicken dinner. En- 
tertainment featuring the “Dance of 
the Veils” was presented. During the 
afternoon the ladies were entertained 
by cards and prizes. Heading the la- 
dies’ committee was Mrs. A. E. Craig. 

The first speaker on the retail and 
multiple unit panel discussion was 
Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis., who 
discussed Danish pastry. 

Danish pastry, Mr. Forsman said, 
is one of the leading products of a 
modern baker. It produces a good 
quality sweet yeast food of large va- 
riety with a minimum of effort. 
About the only change which has oc- 
curred in this product in the last 30 
years is the addition of more sugar, 
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which gives a better crust color and 
makes for better eating and keeping 
qualities. 

The dough is easy to make up in 
individual units and can be taught 
easily to an apprentice. It is high in 
fat, sugar and eggs, and bakers must 
use various toppings, fillings, jams 
and jellies to secure a variety of 
products. 

Mr. Forsman showed color slides 
which illustrated the large variety 
of Danish pastries which can be ob- 
tained by the use of the different 
auxiliary ingredients. 

Proper refrigeration, he said, can 
improve quality, and recommended 
a dough of 35° to 38° F. The relative 
humidity in the proof box should be 
80 to 90%. Refrigerator controls 
should be checked frequently. A bulk 
dough in a retarder should not be 
larger than 12 lb. Roll out in a bun 
pan 18x26 in. in the retarder, and 
never use a dusted cloth over or un- 
der a piece of bulk dough. This forms 
insulation. A clean, lightly dusted 
bun pan should be used he said. 

Louis Allsen, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
delivered a talk on “Sweet Yeast 
Goods & Cake.” These items, he said, 
provide a large volume bakery busi- 
ness, and bakers should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to cash in 
on the “Good Breakfast is Good 
Morning” theme of the present pro- 
motion activities of the Bakers of 
America Program, Chicago, by fea- 
turing them frequently. 

He urged that bakers have a va- 
riety of baked goods and to vary for- 
mulas between richness and leanness. 

He found room for improvement in 
bakers’ merchandising practices. He 
thinks the retailer is clinging to too 
highly priced units, and not seeking 
unit sizes and prices to fit the mod- 
ern food budget. He urged bakers to 
display to fit the seasons and make 
their windows attractive. When run- 
ning a special, he cautioned, do not 
overload on the special, but give 
other products a chance to move. 

In his discussion of icings, Kurt 
Preuss, Basic Food Sales Co., Union 
City, N.J., urged bakers to make 
better icings to secure a better prod- 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wisdom 
QUALITY FLOURS ‘/_ 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE FOR 
government and commercial business; 15 
years’ experience in government selling 
James F. Hardy, Barr Blidg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 
We manufacture: plain or printed. 
uality. Quick deliver) 


paren: 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 








uct for better sales. He emphasized 
that a variety of cake icings tends 
more sales appeal, and that variety 
should be accompanied by a good 
promotion and selling job. Icing is 
important, he said, because it is the 
most lingering taste on a cake, and 
maintained that the cake market is 
the one for the future, despite the 


fact that housewives bake three 
cakes for every one bought from 
bakers. 

He listed several faults which 
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Wayne K. Kistler 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH MAKES 
2 BAKERY PROMOTIONS 


ST. LOUIS—Wayne K. Kistler has 
been promoted by Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., from Dallas district manager to 
Baltimore division manager, as an- 
nounced by Paul C. Guignon, sales 
manager of the bakery products de- 
partment. 

Mr. Kistler started with Anheuser- 
Busch in 1937 as branch manager at 
Hastings, Neb. He has been branch 
manager at Sioux City and district 
manager at Omaha and Dallas. His 
time with Anheuser-Busch was inter- 
rupted while he served in the armed 
forces for three years, being stationed 
in China. On his return to civilian life 
he spent a year in the baking busi- 
ness and four years with the C. J. 
Patterson Co. He rejoined Anheuser- 
Busch in 1951. 

In his new position Mr. Kistler will 
be in charge of sales in the Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh districts, 
and will work under the direction of 
J. E. Mapes, eastern region manager. 

Jack D. Huddleston, Texas division 
sales manager, has moved his head- 
quarters from Houston to Dallas and 
will continue to be in charge of sales 
for the Dallas, San Antonio and 
Houston districts. 

Robert E. Allison, who has been 
with Anheuser-Busch as branch man- 
ager at Muncie and Albuquerque, has 
been promoted to Houston district 
manager. 





housewives find in bakery icings. 
They are as follows: 
1. Too sweet and heavy — sugar 


content is too heavy because of the 


desire to cut costs. 

2. Too gritty—sugar is at fault 
again. Many bakers are switching 
from 4x to 6x sugar, and even to 


10x sugar, which is much finer 

3. Too gummy—too much stabil- 
izer used. Taste and flavor should not 
be sacrificed to obtain production ad- 
vantages. 

4. Flavor too monotonous -— icings 
and finishings should be varird fre- 
quently by addition of different fla- 
vorings. 

5. Too greasy—fats used have too 
high a melting point, and some 
should be incorporated which melt at 

Mr. Preuss urged that bakers hake 
the kind of cakes advertised in pre- 
pared mix advertisements to take ad- 
vantage of the promotion given these 
items. He also stressed that a change 
in icings is one of the best ways to 
stimulate cake sales and increase 
profits. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicugo 1, Il. 

April 10-11— Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


April 20-21— Pacific _ Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-183—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 


Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

coune 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Cb’ 
cago 6, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIXIE WAX PAPER CO. 
WILL OPEN N.J. PLANT 


DALLAS — The company’s third 
plant, located at Washington, N.J., 
will be opened soon by Dixie Wax 
Paper Co., it was announced by Louis 
C. Kimple, president of the firm. The 
new plant will serve eastern custom- 
ers. Present plants are located at 
Dallas and Memphis. 

The Washington plant is a one- 
story building, air conditioned and 
designed along the straight line floor 
method. It will produce several types 
of printed and plain wax wrappers 
and bags. 

Thomas S. Williams, formerly of 
Dallas, will be general manager of the 
New Jersey division. Cleon B. Miller, 
formerly of the Memphis plant, will 
be the new plant superintendent. 














HEADS BAKERS—Shown above are the inccming and outgoing presidents of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York. At the left, Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., turns over his gavel of office to Fred W. Pfizenmayer, 
Continental Baking Co., New York (right), as Frank A. Lyon, secretary, 
looks on. Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp., was named first vice president; 
Edward B. Price, E. B. Price & Son, was named second vice president, and 
Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer. Directors nominated for a three-year term are: 
B. H. Ballard, R. E. Duvernoy, A. C. Ebinger, R. F. Kilthau, M. Messing, R. S. 
Swanson, H. Waitzman and F. Weberpals. 
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CONTROL LIGHTS FLASH... 


As the Chief Controller sets the master 
control board, push-button nerve center 
of Valier’s 54,000 cwt. bulk flour storage 
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iS itra=-- To turn feeder screw conveyors 

ringing flour down and out 
of the huge storage bins into 





olt sifters supplying the battery 
of eight high-speed packers... 
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And so begins the journey of flour from Valier’s bulk 
storage bins to final destination in your warehouse. 
Packing and loading the equivalent of a 600-sack car 


every 13 minutes, these are but a few of the efficient 


Bulk flour storage bins, high-speed flour handling devices built into Valier’s new instal- 
packing, automatic loading facilities, 

laboratory with experimental mill and lation... built to provide you Bakery Flour Service... 
pilot bakery, and general offices are 

housed in this new building. unsurpassed anywhere! 
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@ Lower In Cost 
@ Less Breakage 
@ Easy to Handle 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kansas City * Buffalo * New York 5) 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











The businessman had just suggest- 
ed to his secretary that she accom- 
pany him on a business trip the fol- 
lowing week. “Listen,” she snapped, 
“I may be your typewriter, but I’m 


not portable!” 
¢ ¢ 


The bridegroom-to-be was de- 
pressed because he could not find a 
place to live and the wedding day 
was drawing near. “Why,” suggested 
a friend, “don’t you live with her 
parents?” 

“That’s no good,” shrugged the 
prospective husband. “You see, they’re 
still living with their parents.” 


¢¢¢ 


In the current bond drive, we are 
again told to give to “Help the boys.” 
We wish the administration would 
be a little more explicit. Do they 
mean the boys in Korea, who need it, 
or the boys in Washington, who seem 
to be getting it? 


¢¢¢ 


Latest model gas ranges include 
a venetian blind in the glass oven 
doors. This is for bashful girls who 
cook rump roasts. 


¢*¢ ¢ 

A man, looking at some ties, tossed 
one or two aside contemptuously. 
Lingering after having made his pur- 
chase, he noticed that the clerk put 
those he had so positively rejected in 
a separate box. “What becomes of 
those?” he inquired. 

“We sell them to the women who 
come in to buy ties for men.” 


¢?¢ 

A horse thief had been arrested and 
released on bail. His lawyer, after 
a thorough investigation both of the 
evidence and public sentiment, was 
convinced not only that the man was 
guilty but that any jury in the coun- 
try would find him so. So he returned 
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to his client and said, “You haven't 
got the chance of a snowball in hell. 
All the evidence is against you. No 
jury on earth would acquit you. The 
best thing for you to do is skip out 
of here.” 

The man looked bewildered. “You 
mean I ought to go somewhere else?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to 
tell you.” 

“But,” asked the horse thief, ‘“‘where 
can I go? Ain’t I already in Texas?” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Some of our college gals pursue 
learning—others just learn pursuing. 


¢$?¢¢ 

The young man’s sweetheart told 
him that the next day was her birth- 
day. He smilingly said that he would 
send her a bouquet of roses, one for 
each year of her life. 

He ordered two dozen roses to be 
delivered the next morning. The flor- 
ist, knowing the young man’s father 
was one of his best customers, kindly 
put in an extra dozen. And the young 
man never knew why his girl was 


sore at him. 
¢?¢¢ 


“T never said I didn’t like her,” a 
woman defended herself, “I merely 
remarked that all the polish she had 
was on her finger-nails.” 


¢?¢ 

“In teaching shorthand and type- 
writing we make a great point of ac- 
curacy,” the head of the business col- 
lege explained. 

“And how about the speed?” asked 
the prospective student. 

The college head thought a mo- 
ment. “Well, out of last year’s class, 
16 married their employers within 
three months.” 


eo ¢ 


Personnel manager interviewing ap- 
plicant for job— 

“How long did you work in the 
other place?” 

“Fifty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty-five years.” 

“How could you work 55 years 
when you are only 45 years old?” 

“Over-time.” 


o¢¢ 


An atronomer points out that the 
planet Venus cannot support life. We 
might add that it is also becoining a 
bit difficult on this planet. 











WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
000,000 Bu. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 
ae — 





‘ee race is to the swift and efficient these 
days—whether it be in the air or in the bakery. Like America’s 
famous planes; AMERICAN FLOURS are modern products 
reflecting the highest quality and skill... and their baking 
performance, stable and sure, is designed for utmost efficiency 
in today’s modern bakeries. It pays in many ways to BUY 
AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. Inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THEI CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3% billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 


gtr ssi fr se ro These Features Insure Reader Interest: 

columns and informative articles 

which arouse interest in your prod- Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 

uct or service. lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 

Continued preference for THE The American Baker maintains its own Washington 

AMERICAN BAKER is evi- Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 


denced by a 79.4% renewal sub- 


scription rate. These features pro- Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 


vide advertisers consistently strong advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
readership and help create prefer- ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
ence for your product. Here’s a 5 ful Selli i ae ial ; 
ready-made audience of buying uccesstul Selling — and other merchandising articles 
message. YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. | "he American Baker 


the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MLLER ¢  FEEDSTUFFS NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY TORONTO 


THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 
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TOWERING ELEVATORS at Buffalo, home of 
HECKER’S Flours, dramatize the storage ca- 
pacity that enables Standard to buy and 
hold the finest wheat, for customers’ varying 
needs. Whichever HECKER’S Flour you may 
choose, this famous brand assures quality, 
as it has to generations of bakers. 


“ 
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rd can deliver 
the flour you want! 


Standard’s entire nationwide organization is keyed to one 


CS WR APL — 2 


— arr 
ANOTHER REAGO Me ie Li , ! 
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\ nowt, \ idea: Our aim is not just to “sell flour,” but to deliver the 
* Beet gM exact flour you want, each time you order it. 
\ gxoteor™ 
SW , 
\ Rye 
\% en STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
\ S' wo” oa GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 


WITH 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY +© 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING: + KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Among the joys of the baking business none is 
greater than the thrill and pride of craftsmanship 





that comes from the production of a really top 
quality loaf. POLAR BEAR is the fit compan- 
ion for the finest quality bread, for we produce 
this superior flour with that same kind of pride 
in its outstanding merit. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 








President 


Ralph C. Sowden 




















The The NEW ERA MILLING GOM 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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A. W. LEVENHAGEN HEADS 
NEW TRAY, BOX COMPANY 


LINESVILLE, PA.—A. W. Leven- 
hagen, vice president and plant man- 
ager, and J. W. Moore of the sales 
department of Molded Resin Fiber 
Co., have resigned and are forming 
a new company to be known as the 
Molded Fiberglass Tray Co. Mr. Lev- 
enhagen will be president and gen- 
eral manager and Mr. Moore will be 
vice president and sales manager of 
the new company. 

This new company is purchasing 
from Molded Resin Fiber Co. its 
equipment for the production of mold- 
ed fiberglass trays and tote boxes for 
the handling of bread and cakes. The 
new company intends to develop new 
material handling systems including 
racks and other equipment incidental 
to the use of trays. 

The company’s plant will be located 
in a new 8,000 sq. ft. building in 
Linesville, Pa., and will have 40 acres 
available for future expansion. Clyde 
Watson, formerly with Molded Resin 
Fiber Co., will be plant manager. 

Mr. Levenhagen had been plant 
manager of Molded Resin Fiber Co. 
for over four years. 


——BREAD 


BOWMAN’S DENVER PLANT 
TO COST $8-10 MILLION 


DENVER — Bowman Biscuit Co., 
Denver, has announced further de- 
tails concerning its proposed manu- 
facturing and distributing plant 
which will be built here. The project 
will cost between $8 and $10 million. 

The company previously announced 
the project but the early estimate has 
been revised upward. J. Clinton Bow- 
man, president, estimated the plant 
will employ between 1,200 and 1,500 
workers. Plans call for a one story, 
rambling type of plant. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$200,000 BAKERY FIRE 
DES MOINES — Fire swept 
through the Supreme Baking’ Co. 
plant at Des Moines recently and the 
loss was placed at $200,000. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


H. C. MEINING 


tee SK CO. cuicacosu 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


rx} 
ality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR casces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LC. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn R]_OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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PRUDUCTION OF STEEL 


... the similarity is that both are technical 
procedures calling for experience, skill and 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division 
offers these qualities to you and your con- 
sultants: 

Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- 

ment. 

Skill, maintained by daily handling of 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


flour treatment problems, in both field 
and laboratory. 
Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
ment-A for enriching. 
Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- 


turing, color improvement and enrichment. 
“Dyox’’, ‘‘Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY «+ Representatives in Principal Cities 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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